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SUMMER SESSION IN RESIDENCE 
June 29 to August 8 


Mills College 


CALIFORNIA 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Graduate and Undergraduate courses 
for Home Defense 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE The Food Problems basic to family nutrition: 


Protective foods, diets at various cost levels, 
The Home Economics staff will conduct | and consumer buying. 


summer courses in Applied Art @ Child | Fundamentals in Home Management with resi- 
dence in the Home Management House intro- 





Development @ Food & Nutrition @ Home ducing all aspects of home making including 
Economics Education @ Home Management @ infant care. 
Household Equipment @ Institution Man- Seminar in Nutrition with study of recent re- 
, : ; search and experiments as applied to human 
agement @ Textiles & Clothing. | nutrition. 
. Textiles with physical and chemical analysis o 
Guest professors for special courses first | fabrics. Special consideration to be pe iS 


session: Dr. Robert G. Foster, the ——— Ye materials according to different 
° . . values and uses. 
Merrill-Palmer School, Family Life; ecsinen? , :, , 
° Ini a “vening lectures and paneis on pertinent home 
Dr. L. A. May nard, Cornell University, problems to be given by leading authorities. 


Nutrition. For catalog, address Dean | Group discussions in dining room of residence 
hall to be scheduled. 











of Summer Quarter : . ) . 
: ° For the bulletin or further information write to 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA | the Director of Summer Session, Mills College, 
June 10-July 22_ "July 22-August 28 | Oakland, California, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE MINNESOTA 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY . 
(2 Summer Session | ™ 


July 7-SUMMER SESSION—August 15 
Registration Dates: July 2, 3, and 5 


COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS COURSES IN 


special opprtaniy fr rovers | amma evme || HOME ECONOMICS 


in administration, supervision, 
teaching, research, social welfare Economics, laciuding Con- 


and public health, business, institu- e 
tion management comer Gaseten, easing, First Ter m 
and Family Life 

















All offerings lead to advanced degrees and will be given JUNE 16 - JULY 25, 1941 
by the REGULAR PERMANENT STAFF IN FULL 


| 
ATTEN NCE supplemented by such distinguished . . 
| a eke an MART DARDEER, Prades Anions * Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Dietetic Association, Director of Home Economics, ‘ o , ; 
Kellogg Company; PAULENA NICKELL, Professor the various fields of home economics will 
| and Head of Home Management Department, Iowa ‘ P a 
| State College; RUA VAN HORN, Federal Agent be given in the first term of the summer 
| Home Economics Education, Office of Education, - : s 
| Washington, D. C.; LAURA W. DRUMMOND, Pro- session, such as Related Art, Foods, Nu- 
| fessor and Director of Home Economics, Pennsylvania me : ; : 
| State College. trition, Home Economics Education, and 


Unique Features 
School observation; supervised trips to museums, 
testing bureaus, housing projects, hospitals, residence 
halls and cafeterias, manufacturing, distribution and 


problem courses in several areas. 


publishing firms. Field practice for dietitians in private For further information write 
and government hospitals. Special lectures on problems # 4 : . 
of Home Economics and Nationa! Defense the Director of Summer SesstOns 


College residence halls and dining rooms provide low 
mving ccste. 716 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


For complete announcement of summe 


ee ee eee UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Teacuers Cottece, Cotumspria UNIVERSITY 


541 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y TAY 
MINNE:! @ MINNES : 
*Academic Year—September 24,"1941 to'June 2, 1942 MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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OREGON STATE COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
Corvallis, Oregon June 23-August 1 


A Workshop in the Teaching of Foods and Nutrition for Home Economics teachers who have had at least one 
year’s experience in secondary school teaching. Offered by Mrs. Jessamine Williams and Miss Agnes 
Kolshorn of the Foods and Nutrition Department and Miss May DuBois of the Home Economics Education 
Department. 





Resident Staff 
Graduate and undergraduate courses offered in each department including Home Economics Extension. 
Visiting Instructors 


Clothine, Textiles, and Related Arts: MISS CLARA DODSON, Assistant Professor of Home Economics’ 
North Texas State Teachers College, House Furnishings, Applied Design; MRS. MINNIE MacLENNAN? 
Department of Vocational Education, Portland, Oregon, Public Schools, Tailoring. 
Foods and Nutrition: DR. E. NEIGE TODHUNTER, Associate Professor of Nutrition, Washington State 
College, Readings in Nutrition, Recent Advances in Nutrition; MISS EDITH VERN HARDING, As- 
sistant Professor, Pennsylvania State College, Food Demonstrations, Recent Advances in the Science of 
Cookery. 
Home Economics Education: DR. ESTHER McGINNIS, Professor of Family Life, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, New York, Seminar in the Teaching of Family Relationships; MISS BERTHA KOHLHAGEN, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics in Oregon, Seminar for Beginning Teachers. 
Household Administration and Child Development: DR. ESTHER McGINNIS, Parent Education; MISS 
BERNICE STORMES, Head Teacher Junior Primary Department in University Experimental Schools, 
University of lowa, Nursery School, Seminar in Child Development; MISS ELAINE KNOWLES, Cornell 
University, Household Management, Home Management House, Household Equipment. 
Institution Economics: MISS LEVELLE WOOD, Associate Professor of Institutional Management, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Quantity Cookery and Catering, Cafeteria Management. 
For Summer bulletins, address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education CORVALLIS, OREGON 

















New York State —Summer Session 
at CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
July 7 to August 15 






The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Economics of the Household and Household Management: Manage- 











Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
child development, family relationships, 
consumer problems, family food problems, 
home management, nutrition, school 
cafeteria management, related arts and 
crafts, and in research. 


*INTER-SESSION JUNE 10 TO JUNE 27 
“MAIN SESSION JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 8 
*POST-SESSION AUGUST |! TO AUGUST 29 


The Pennsylvania Workshop in Education 
for the Nonacademic Pupil. Courses de- 
signed to meet certification and degree 
requirements. Recreational opportuni- 
ties and living conditions excellent. Ex- 
penses moderate. For catalogue address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 100 Burrowes Building 


The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 













ment in Relation to Family Living; Management in Relation 
to Personal and Family Finances; Special Problems. 

Family Life: Family Relationships and Personality Development; 
Family Experience and Individual Adjustment; Participation 
in the Nursery School; Principles of Child Guidance; Research 
in Family Life 

Foods and Nutrition: Meal Planning, Preparation and Service*; 
Food Demonstrations*; Elementary Nutrition and Dietetics*; 
Food Preparation and the Science Underlying It; Advanced 
Nutrition 

Household Art: Home Projects in Room Improvement. 

Institution Management: Quantity Food Preparation**; Selection 
and Preparation of Food in Quantity; School Lunch Problems; 
Special Problems 

Textiles and Clothing: Fitting, Pattern Making and Clothing Con- 
struction; Craftsmanship and Design in Decorative Details of 
Clothes; Consumer Problems in Buying Clothing; Household 
Textiles; Clothing Problems of Families as a Guide to Teachers. 

Educational Leadership in Homemaking and Family Life: Program 
Planning and Methods 

Home Economics Education: Creative Procedures in Teaching Home 
Economics in the Secondary Schools; Preparation of Home 
Economics Teachers for Secondary Schools; Seminar in Home 
Economics Education; Curriculum Laboratory. 

*Three weeks’ unit course **Two weeks’ unit course 
An extension service summer school of three weeks will also be offered. 


For announcements, address 
the Director of the Summer Session 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HOME ECONOMICS .. . SUMMER QUARTER 


Courses in all fields, for students working for 
degrees, or who wish to “brush up.” 

Workshop for College Teachers of Home Eco 
nomics, under the guidance of Beulah 
Coon, U. S. Office of Education 

Workshop in Community Nutrition, for workers 
in public health and social welfare 

Program for Research Workers in Nutrition and 
Food Chemistry. 

VUethods of Parent Education, illustrated by a 
class of mothers and children. Irene Need 
ham, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund 

Home Economics for Democratic Living, by Ivol 
Spafford 

Integrated Program in Consumer Education, 
with spec ial lecture series. 

Home Improvement Workshop, by David Mobley 
of New York City 





June 23 to August 28 
(FirstTerm, June 23—July 25) (Second Term, July28-Aug. 28 


For catalogue and further details, write the 
Chairman, Department of Home Economics 





MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE 


Division oF Home Economics 


Summer Session 


June 23 to August 1 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Foops AND NUTRITION: Survey of Food Research; Seminar 
in Nutritional Standards; Introduction to Nutrition and 
Food Budgeting; Food Purchasing and Meal Service; 
Dietetics; Research in Nutrition 

Home MANAGEMENT AND CHILD DevELOpMENT: Guidance 
Techniques in Family and Group Living; Child Study; 
Household Equipment; Home Care of the Child; Re 
search in Home Management and Economics of the 
Household 

INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION: Institution Management; 
Food Control; Institution Laundry; Quantity Cookery; 
School Lunch Room Management; Research in Institi 
tion Economics 


PexTices, CLOTHING AND RELATED Arts: Problems in 
Clothing; Problems in Related Arts; The House; Dress 
Design; Research in Textiles, Clothing and Related 
Arts 

Home Economics Epucation: Evaluation in Home Eco 
nomics; Supervision in Home Economics; Problems in 
Secondary Home Economics Education; Methods of 


Teaching Adult Classes in Home Economics 


For Catalog, address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


East LANSING MICHIGAN 














Now Available 


e INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized Large Quantities 
By EMMA SMEDLEY 

Sixth Edition Revised 1940 

Price $3.00 


e THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization & Management 


By EMMA SMEDLEY 
Second Edition Revised 1930 
Price $4.00 


Two valuable books of reference for 
the Home Economics Teacher and 
Student. 


Indispensable for the food purchaser, 

the dietitian, and the cook in Hospital, 

Boarding School, College, School 

Cafeteria, and Summer Camp. 
Discounts Allowed 


Autographed if Requested 


EMMA SMEDLEY, Publisher 


Six East Front Street, Media, Penna. 











Kansas State Teachers College 
PITTSBURG, KANSAS 
SUMMER{SESSION 

June 2-August 1 


Courses in 


HOME MANAGEMENT HOUSE RESIDENCE 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 
FOODS AND NUTRITION 
CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
APPLIED DESIGN 


Supervised Teaching in a Vocational 
Peacher Training Center 


Special Course in the Teaching of Home Living 


for Elementary School Teachers 


Graduate Courses in Home Economic 


W 


Write for Summer School Bulletin 


Kansas State Teachers College 
PITTSBURG, KANSAS 
Only an hour's drive from the Ozarks 
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HOW TO MAKE 
3 COMMON “DIRT SPOTS” 
EASY TO CLEAN 








A PICTURE-LESSON IN HOUSEKEEPING BY THE MAKERS OF JOHNSON’S WAX 








LIGHT WOODWORK is a headache to many a 
housewite. There's one practical way to take 
care of it. Wax it with genuine Johnson’s Wax 

and fingerprints and dirt will wipe up quickly. 
Johnson has a new Cream Wax specially for- 
mulated for light woodwork and furniture. This 
Cream Wax cleans as it polishes. 


te! 


FLOORS can be “dry-cleaned” with a duster 
when they are given a shining film of John- 
son’s Wax. Baseboards, too, should have the 
same labor-saving beauty treatment. Heavy 
traffic areas (doorways, entrance hall, etc.) can 
be touched up from time to time without 
rewaxing entire floor. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 











WINDOW-SILLS are easily protected from soot 
and rain-spotting when they are polished occa- 
sionally with Johnson’s Wax. Dust doesn’t 
cling to a smooth, waxy surface. Remember, 
too, that Johnson's Wax makes Venetian blinds 
much easier to clean—and beautifies book ends 
and ornaments. 





\Y 


Remember Johnson’s Wax 

isa blend of pure waxes. A little goes 

far, gives long-lasting protection. 

For more than 50 years women who 

take pride in their homes have found it pays 
to use genuine Johnson’s Wax. There are 100 
different home uses listed on the can. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 


it helps.) 
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Have You Thought of This Wonderful Way 
to Use 


“pl? 


@ Calls have gone out to every woman 
and girl in America to sew for the 
children of war-torn countries. Vari- 
ous organizations are asking for quick 
action because the need is immediate 
and urgent. They arrange every detail 
of gathering and shipping the clothes. 

The sewing teacher may welcome 
this opportunity to direct her pupils’ 
talents to this great cause .. . and stu- 
dents will find satisfaction in making 
these inexpensive garments which will 


mean so much to children in distress, 





TO MAKE YOUR COOPERATION EASIER, we have prepared a Free 
Leaflet giving full information and specifications about needed 
and approved garments... with helpful suggestions about quick 
making and easy finishing. Some garments are simple enough 
for beginners .. . all are interesting because of the latitude in 
choice of fabric and gay touches. Send for Free Leaflet, using 


this coupon. 


= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee i a ee on on 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 
Educational Bureau, Dept. G441 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me . note-book size Free Instruction Leaflets for 












quantity 
sewing for children of war-torn countries. 


Soeeweeeoqg 


Name = Title 
School Address — No. of Students 
City State : 
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MARY SWARTZ ROSE 
1874-1941 


GRACE MacLEOD 


~<a N THE first day of February 
¥ there passed away peacefully 
fi in her sleep one of the great 
leaders in home _ economics, 
Mary Swartz Rose, known personally to 
many members of the American Home 
Economics Association and greatly loved by 
all who had the privilege of associating with 
her, whether as teacher, friend, or profes- 
sional colleague. We would record here our 
immeasurable debt to her and our feeling 
of irreparable loss in her going. It will be 
for us who live after her to pass on to others 
something of what she meant to us and so 
extend and deepen her influence. 

Mary Davies Swartz was born in Newark, 
Ohio, on October 31, 1874, the daughter of 
Hiram B. and Martha Davies Swartz. In 
1877 the family moved to Wooster, Ohio, 
where they continued to have their home 
until the death of Judge Swartz in 1939. 
Mary attended the Wooster schools, grad- 
uating from the high school as valedictorian 
of her class in 1892. In 1901, after nine 
years spent partly in college and partly 
teaching in the high school of Wooster, she 
obtained the degree of bachelor of letters at 
Denison University, her mother’s alma 
mater. The next year she spent at Mechan- 
ics Institute in Rochester, New York, 
receiving its diploma in 1902. From 1902 
to 1905 she taught home economics sub- 
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jects in the high school of Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. 

In the fall of 1905 she entered Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as a student 
in the household arts department, obtained 
the bachelor of science degree in 1906, and 
was assistant in the department the follow- 
ing year. She was then given a traveling 
fellowship by the College to spend two years 
at Yale University, where she studied under 
Professor Lafayette B. Mendel and obtained 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in physi- 
ological chemistry in 1909. At Yale she 
was elected to membership in the Society 
of Sigma Xi, the first woman ever so hon- 
ored by the Yale chapter. 

In the fall of 1909 Dr. Swartz returned 
to Teachers College as instructor in house- 
hold arts to start the department of nutri- 
tion. In 1910 she was made assistant pro- 
fessor. This year was also marked by 
another important event, her marriage to 
Anton Richard Rose, whom she had met as 
a fellow student at Yale. Theirs was 
a beautiful companionship marked by 
mutual devotion which deepened and 
strengthened with the years. 

The first five years of her work in develop- 
ing the department of nutrition resulted in 
the publication in 1914 of the first edition 
of the Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics. 
Only those of us who were her students 
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before that date can fully appreciate what 
this meant in the saving of time and work 
in the laboratory, a saving utilized for ex- 
panding and extending the usefulness of the 
Handbook through one edition after another 
up to the fourth in 1937. 

In 1915 her son and only child, Richard 
Collin Rose, was born, bringing an absorb- 
ing new interest to both parents, whose 
first thought always has been for him and 
his interests. It is gratifying that Mrs. 
Rose lived to see him finish his college work 
at Middlebury and his graduate work in 
forestry at Yale. 

It was in 1915 also that she was elected 
to membership in the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. In 1916 
came the publication of the little book 
Food in War Time, followed in 1917 by 
the appearance of the first edition of Feed- 
ing the Family. Nothing gave Mrs. Rose 
more pleasure than the evidences she con- 
tinually had of the practical usefulness of 
this book to mothers and homemakers 
everywhere. Just last spring she completed 
the fourth edition of it. 

In 1918 she was promoted to the rank of 
associate professor of household arts and 
alse was made deputy director of the Bureau 
of Food Conservation of the New York 
State Food Commission and Federal Food 
Board, an exacting extracurricular activity 
which absorbed much time and energy 
and through which she rendered fine prac- 
tical service. 

In 1920 came the moving of her home 
from a New York City apartment to a 
hillside in Edgewater, New Jersey, in order 
that the five-year-old son might have more 
natural surroundings in which to grow up. 
During the years that followed she de- 
veloped her lovely garden and grounds and 
home into a center of gracious hospitality 
highly prized by all who experienced it. 

It was in 1920 also that she was elected 
to membership in the American Society 
of Biological Chemists. Then in 1921 
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came the promotion to a full professorship 
with the title of professor of nutrition, the 
first nutrition professorship in any American 
university, an honor which gave her deep 
satisfaction. 

In 1922 she was elected to the American 
Public Health Association and the American 
Physiological Society and in 1926 was made 
a fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

In 1928 came the first edition of Founda- 
tions of Nutrition, which she revised in 
1933 and again in 1939. Also in 1928, 
for the first time, she did not teach in the 
Columbia University summer session but 
gave a course at the Oregon State College 
at Corvallis. Since then she had taught 
only two summers at Columbia University, 
spending the other summers in travel or 
writing or teaching at other universities. 
Last summer (1940) she gave two three- 
week courses, one at Florida State College 
for Women and the other at Oregon State 
College. She thoroughly enjoyed these 
summer experiences of teaching in other 
institutions and always returned from them 
with new insight into the needs in the field 
of education in nutrition and new thoughts 
on how to meet those needs. 

Several summers were spent in travel 
with her husband and son, summers full of 
happy, stimulating experiences. The in- 
terest of husband and son in photography 
resulted in fine pictorial records of their 
travels. Many of their Christmas cards 
were made from these pictures and were 
always of great interest to those receiving 
them. 

In 1933 Mrs. Rose was invited to become 
a member of the foods committee, now 
known as the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion, of the American Medical Association, 
and had continued to be a member of it 
ever since. To the work of this Council 
she made valuable contributions out of her 
scientific knowledge and wide practical 
experience. It was an opportunity for 
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service which she considered well worth the 
time and thought required. 

In 1933, also, she published the little 
book Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls, 
in which she presented the results of in- 
vestigation which she and several small 
groups of advanced students had carried 
on in New York City schools with the ob- 
ject of learning how best to teach nutrition 
in the elementary grades. This work had 
absorbing interest for her because of her 
belief that education in good food habits is 
quite as important for the child as that in 
any of the usual school subjects. Always 
Mrs. Rose’s greatest interest was in child 
health and the contributions that the 
science of nutrition could make to it. The 
work which resulted in Teaching Nutrition 
to Boys and Girls has gone on as steadily 
as there has been opportunity; and the 
past four and a half years brought her very 
great happiness in this field of activity 
because a special grant enabled her to 
work with adequate assistance in an ex- 
perimental New York City public school 
on the problems involved in teaching nutri- 
tion to children. Two teaching units re- 
sulting from this study have already been 
published; others remain to be completed. 

In 1935 came the invitation to member- 
ship in the Nutrition Commission of the 
Health Organisation of the League of 
Nations (the other American members 
being Dr. W. H. Sebrell of the U. S. Public 
Health Service and Professor E. V. Mc- 
Collum of Johns Hopkins University) and 
the trip that fall to the meeting of the Com- 
mission at Geneva, followed two years later 
by attendance at the London meeting. 
These were absorbingly interesting and 
stimulating experiences from which Mrs. 
Rose brought back rich gleanings, besides 
making valuable contributions to the solu- 
tion of the problems which were considered 
by the Commission. 

In 1936 she was elected vice-president of 
the American Institute of Nutrition. This 
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was followed by election to the presidency 
of the Institute in 1937. For several years 
she was an associate editor of the Journal 
of Nutrition, the publication of the Insti- 
tute, to which she was a frequent contribu- 
tor. She contributed papers frequently 
also to the Journal of Biological Chemistry, 
JouRNAL oF Home Economics, Journal of 
the American Dietetic Association, and other 
periodicals. 

In the fall of 1936, 27 years after she had 
begun teaching nutrition at Teachers Col- 
lege, former students and associates pre- 
sented to the College a portrait of her 
painted by Ivan Olinsky which now hangs 
in the Grace Dodge Room and which is 
reproduced in the frontispiece of this 
JOURNAL. 

In 1939 Mrs. Rose was chosen by the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica to receive their Award of Distinction 
for her contributions to our knowledge 
of foods and their functions, the first woman 
to be so honored by the Association. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in October 1940, 
Mrs. Rose was presented with honorary 
membership in the Association in recogni- 
tion of her years of service to the Associa- 
tion and its members. This gave her very 
keen, deeply felt pleasure. 

On last July first, Mrs. Rose retired from 
active service at Teachers College with a 
year’s leave of absence, to be followed by 
full retirement on July 1, 1941. This did 
not mean inactivity, however. As _ has 
been said, she gave two summer courses 
last summer; and she was continuing her 
work in the experimental school, on the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition, and on the 
several boards and committees of which 
she was a member. She also spoke at 
various meetings and conferences and 
hearings. 

Mrs. Rose was a true economist. Only 
by working with maximum efficiency and 
real economy of time and energy could one 
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accomplish all she did in the short span of 
sixty-six years. She made every minute 
count, whether at work or play, and reaped 
the results in a rich, full life. She was a 
home economist whose versatility and great 
variety of interests were a living illustration 
of the diversity of activities covered by that 
term. She could turn from exacting scien- 
tific research to preparations for a party in 
her home, the games and refreshments for 
which were the products of her own ingenu- 
ity and her deftness in cookery, or to plans 
for improvements in her house and garden, 
or to teaching her dog some new tricks, or to 
making a dress or a hat, or to going to the 
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theater or a movie for recreation with 


husband and son—all with a zest and vigor 
and such manifold results that it is small 
wonder that Dr. Mendel once said of her, 
“You know Arnold Bennett has written a 
book on How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a 
Day. Well, Mrs. Rose has beaten him 
she has found the twenty-fifth hour.” 

We have lost a beloved friend and great 
teacher, but those who knew and loved 
her will still feel her inspiration and leader- 
ship down the years. To us she has passed 
on a torch, the light of which will ever 


illumine her name and our pathway. 
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EDUCATION FOR FAMILY ADJUSTMENT TODAY: 
MURIEL W. BROWN 


He told us he sent his wife and his son and 
daughter to the country, but his daughter who was 
the older had come back and was staying with some 
people down the street. And another married 
daughter was around the corner with her husband. 
He said, “‘Ain’t no place for women, but they don’t 
like to be away from home and they come back.”’. .. 

Another time talking about a friend, he used the 
sentence, “And every evening, about 5, he goes 
home to his ruins.’ 


zjA4\T IS obvious that families are 
S% being called upon today to 
make adjustments which are 
—s extremely difficult. We must 
believe this if we have seen the faces of 
parents huddled with their children in 
bomb-proof shelters; of share croppers gaz- 
ing hopelessly at carts piled high with 
wretched furniture; of strikers’ wives, cry- 
ing softly in P.T.A. meetings; of men and 
women on relief fighting fear with pitiful 
self-assertions. And yet one sometimes 
wonders whether these contemporary forms 
of human suffering are actually bringing 
anything fundamentally new or different 
into family living. Joy and sorrow, pleas- 
ure and pain, have been closely interwoven 
in family experience since human beings 
first began to live together in family groups. 
King David’s cry of agony, “Oh Absalom, 
my son, my son,” comes to us across the 
ages. Ruth left her home and kinsfolk on 
a very ancient day to go to live with her 
mother-in-law in a strange land. Mary 
knelt at the foot of the Cross more than 
1900 years ago. 






1Paper read at the meeting of the American 
Vocational Association, San Francisco, California, 
December 16, 1940. 

2? RALPH INGERSOLL. Report on England. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1941. 


For as long as there has been record of 
human existence, people have grown up, 
have fallen in love, have married each 
other, have borne children, have reared 
them and sometimes lost them, have finally 
passed away. The associations required 
for the happening of these things are called 
family relationships, and the aggregate of 
these relationships is called the family. 
When “family” is defined in this way, it is 
easy to see that families have always ad- 
justed to the requirements of the times and 
places in which they have lived. If, by 
and large, they had not done so, the human 
race would long since have vanished from 
the face of the earth. And, in spite of all 
we have had to contend with, here we are! 

Families the world over today are ad- 
justing with surprising success to the 
stresses and strains of social dislocations, of 
rapid social change. It is probable that 
these stresses and strains are not greater 
than they have often been in the past or 
will be in the future. Family life adjusted 
to the hardships, the dangers, the un- 
certainties of life in the Mediterranean 
world of the first century, the Europe of the 
Middle Ages, the Spain of the Civil War, 
the London of the Battle of Britain. The 
family will always adjust as long as human 
beings continue to need the protection, the 
love, and the understanding which family 
life, of all possible human experiences, alone 
can provide. 

So, when we talk about education for 
family adjustment today we are not pre- 
suming to say that families are failing to 
adjust. The real question before us is: 
Can we, through education, help more 
families to make better adjustments than 
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they could do without such education, in 
the light of certain ultimate goals for 
personal and social development? There 
are many excellent reasons for believing 
that the answer must be yes. 

We in America have committed ourselves 
to an idea which we call democracy. We 
are not very old as a nation; yet we have 
lived long enough to understand that 
democracy is not a form of government but 
a way of behavior one to another—a way 
of life. We have also discovered that the 
democratic way of life is a way which is 
learned, learned when one is very young, 
through early family experience. Family 
adjustment which is in step today with the 
march of time is, therefore, a family ad- 
justment which is, in principle, democratic. 
If the writer were challenged to state in 
one sentence the one point in the democratic 
tradition which seems to her essential, she 
would say that a democracy is a society in 
which the citizens are continuously creating 
the conditions under which they wish to 
live. Education for family adjustment in 
a democracy is, then, education which helps 
families to produce family members who 
are spiritually ready and practically trained 
to take responsibility for creative citizen- 
ship. The phrase which best describes this 
readiness—a phrase packed with meaning— 
is “adult maturity.” 

During the past year a little handbook 
on family relations has been extensively 
used in study groups throughout a western 
state. Lay leaders, whose previous ex- 
perience with such material has in some 
instances been quite limited, are finding 
themselves greatly stimulated by the ideas 
they are trying to interpret. One of these 
leaders, a man whose entire professional 
life has been spent in school work, met the 
friend who had helped to write the manual. 
With no preliminary greeting, he suddenly 
pulled the book from his pocket. “Do 


you think I’m grown up?” he asked in a 
tone sharp with repressed anxiety. 


“Am 
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I mature? What the hell does it mean, 
anyway?” 

What does it mean? Perhaps in order 
to understand it we need to begin with a 
definition. Adjustment, the biologists tell 
us, is a change in behavior, in activity, in 
response to change in one’s environment. 
Breakfast is late, a child cries, we lose some 
money, the house catches fire—no matter 
what the change in our situation is, some 
change takes place in us with respect to it. 
We do something about it, even when we 
decide to do nothing at all. On what 
basis do we make our decisions when so 
many possibilities are always open to us? 
The answer is misleadingly simple. We 
learn, over long periods of time, to make 
choices in terms of our own satisfactions. 
The more sure we are of what we want from 
life, the more carefully we make our choices, 
the more skillful we become in carrying 
them out, the more efficient become our 
habits of adjustment. More important by 
far, therefore, than any techniques of ad- 
justment are the central purposes in our 
lives, the values in terms of which we make 
our choices. 

To be concrete about this, let us think 
for a moment of how differently children 
and adults handle tensions. When a child 
is uncomfortable his controlling purpose is 
to get himself to feeling comfortable again. 
It is hard for him to learn to endure ten- 
sion until he has found a way of releasing 
it that is socially acceptable. The adult, 
on the other hand, if he is really adult, 
knows that certain forms of relief—a fit of 
rage, for example—will be resented by 
other people and regretted by himself. 
Because he values the approval of his 
friends and neighbors and wishes to live at 
peace with himself, he foregoes the brief 
satisfaction of a temper tantrum and strug- 
gles with his problem until he has found a 
solution that, as far as he knows, is ethically 
sound. 

This whole matter of maturity in be- 
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havior has been ably discussed by Dr. 
Daniel A. Prescott* in his report to the 
American Council on Education on the 
work of a committee appointed to study 
emotion in relation to the educative process. 
He describes three levels of maturity in 
development: the genetic, the social, and 
the ethical. 

One can easily imagine what these terms 
mean. They become very clear if one 
thinks of them in relation to some one 
aspect of growth—sex development, for 
instance. The person who is genetically 
mature with respect to adjustments in this 
area is a person who has achieved patterns 
of behavior that satisfy the needs of his 
body. As soon as he is physically adult, 
he can mate. 

The person who is socially mature is not 
only grown-up physically; he has ‘“‘achieved 
patterns of behavior which are common to 
and accepted by his social group.” Even 
though he is physically ready for it, he 
postpones his mating until he is married, 
because the society to which he belongs 
has decided that mating should follow 
marriage; and he has accepted the decision. 

The person who is ethically mature has 
achieved patterns of behavior that conform 
to certain basic value principles. To con- 
tinue with our illustration, he is physically 
ready to mate, society sanctions a marriage, 
but he does not take this step until he has 
worked out a plan which takes into account 
in the fullest possible way all the factors 
in the situation which may affect his present 
decision and his future family life. Per- 
haps it is not out of place to say here, 
parenthetically, that conscription is proving 
in some communities to be a severe test of 
the ethical maturity of some of our out-of- 
school youth. If our educational offerings 
had been more substantial in the past, 
some of the decisions these young men and 


3 DANIEL A. Prescott. Emotion and the Educa- 
tive Process. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1937, pp. 94-109. 
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women are now making might have been 
different. 

It is a fortunate fact that vast numbers 
of people in the United States today have 
a high degree of ethical maturity with 
respect to their family living. There are 
fathers and mothers in every walk of life, 
in every state in the Union, who plan wisely, 
devotedly, for and with their children. 
There are thousands of young people who 
cheerfully accept responsibilities that post- 
pone or change the nature of cherished 
personal plans. There are hundreds of 
thousands of children whose sweet whole- 
someness is a reassurance and a delight. 
Homes without number are places where 
love abides, where the best that each 
family member has to offer is offered freely 
for the sake of all the rest. 

Whether, in studying family adjustment, 
one goes for one’s data to life or to research, 
it is hard to avoid the conclusion that the 
person who displays a high degree of ethical 
maturity in his family behavior is a person 
who holds three fundamental beliefs. He 
believes that family life in itself is impor- 
tant; that the kind of life a family enjoys 
together depends on the conduct of in- 
dividual family members; that family 
members can learn to behave in ways which 
are constantly bringing new values into 
family living. It is, therefore, logical to 
suppose that family life education should 
try to help family members of all ages to 
accept these beliefs and to put them into 
practice. In other words, it is the business 
of a family life education program to help 
people (1) to discover what it is that makes 
family life good, (2) to find out how they 
can work consistently toward these values 
in their own family situations, (3) to de- 
velop the appreciations, attitudes, and 
skills that will serve to implement their 
philosophies. 

In a recent book Lawrence K. Frank has 
an interesting chapter on the values in 
family living which education should seek 
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to conserve.‘ Family life is good, he says, 


in substance, 


1. When it transmits cultural patterns as cultural 
values from one generation to the next 

2. When it provides the materials and conditions 
essential for the development of human per- 
sonalities 

3. When it permits those who enter into marriage 
to realize, in marriage, their personal hopes and 


desires 
4. When it provides in a wholesome, intelligent way 
for the bearing and rearing of children 


In other words, good family living provides 
the materials and the conditions essential 
to the process of creative evolution. The 
behavior of individual family members who 
accomplish this kind of family living is 
purposeful, responsible, and _ controlled. 
What educational experiences does the 
average human being need to become this 
sort of person, to be able to help to create 
and maintain, in his own home, family life 
of this quality? 

There are probably ever so many dif- 
ferent answers to this question. Each of 
us has to work out hisown. It seems to the 
writer that such education involves four 
somewhat different but related kinds of 
learning. It means learning to be in- 
terested in problem-solving; it means learn- 
ing to recognize significant family 
problems; it means learning to recognize 


4 Family Living and Our Schools. By the Joint 


Committee on Curriculum Aspects of Education for 
Home and Family Living of the Home Economics 
Department of the National Education Association 
and the Society for Curriculum Study. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1941, pp. 28-53. 
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resources which may be used in working 
with these problems; it means learning 
how to use these resources with purpose, 
with responsibility, and with control. 

Family life can be great fun when one 
has learned to be interested in problem- 
solving. One sees teachers in schools the 
country over doing splendid things to 
encourage this attitude in parents and 
children. Here is a situation; what can 
we do about it? This is the spirit of the 
master craftsman, the person who is both 
artist and scientist. Such an individual 
respects successful experience, no matter 
how old or how recent it is; but he does 
not hesitate to interrupt the continuity of 
tradition if he sees a better way of meeting 
a present need than by repeating an old 
pattern. He is constantly discovering new 
values in life because he is constantly look- 
ing for them. 

An interest in problem-solving is not 
enough to make one a good family member, 
however. One needs, as well, to be able 
to evaluate, to find values in family situa- 
tions as they arise. Common sense counts 
for a lot in this connection, but so does 
knowledge. Studies show, for example, 
that one tends to get a quicker, better 
response in emergencies from children whose 
parents have emphasized co-operativeness 
rather than blind obedience in their train- 
ing. A father who knows this is free to 
enjoy his child as he could not otherwise do, 
because every situation the two meet to- 
gether has possibilities for development 
which the parent does not try to determine. 


(To be concluded) 
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THE ELLEN H. RICHARDS INSTITUTE 
PAULINE BEERY MACK 


RECOGNITION of the grow- 
ing interest in the accumulation 
of research data which will tend 

B. to improve standards of living 
with respect to food, clothing, and shelter 
has led the Board of Trustees at the Penn- 
sylvania State College to establish the 
Ellen H. Richards Institute as a con- 
solidated working unit covering some of 
the studies already in progress at the Col- 
lege in these fields. The Institute will 
include various long-time studies in human 
nutrition; in textiles, textile chemistry, and 
detergency; and in materials and equip- 
ment used in housing. 

The work in textiles and _ textile 
chemistry, including the chemistry and 
physics of detergency begun at the Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1919, will be in- 
cluded in the Institute. The first work at 
the College in this field was carried out by 
undergraduate and graduate students. 
More recently, fellowships established by 
textile associations interested in improving 
textiles or textile services from the con- 
sumer point of view have been established 
and have made possible the employment of 
full-time staff members to continue investi- 
gations on a long-time basis. Fellowships 
have been confined to textile trade associa- 
tions in certain fields and to Pennsylvania 
state-maintained institutions. 

Notable among the fellowships which 
have enabled long-time studies to be carried 
out on the characteristics of textile fabrics 
related to dry cleaning and laundering and 
on the science of detergency are those sup- 
ported by the Pennsylvania Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, the Pennsylvania 
Laundryowners Association, and the De- 





partments of Welfare, Public Instruction, 
Health, and Military Affairs of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Under the dry-cleaning fellowship, stand- 
ards have been worked out for evaluating 
the efficiency of the dry-cleaning process 
by the use of standard fabrics for measuring 
soil removal, whiteness and color retention, 
prevention of shrinkage, and preservation 
of strength. New detergency materials 
and new methods have been developed for 
the benefit of the commercial dry-cleaning 
trade. The construction of fabrics in rela- 
tion to shrinkage and strength lost during 
dry cleaning has likewise been a subject 
for long-time investigation. 

In the work done under the laundry 
fellowship, the textile laboratories at the 
Pennsylvania State College have co-oper- 
ated for many years with the Pennsylvania 
Laundryowners Association in standard- 
izing techniques for the measurement of 
laundry efficiencies. The Pennsylvania 
laundry test bundle, consisting of an assort- 
ment of standardized test fabrics for 
measuring the degree cf soil removal, 
whiteness and color retention, strength 
preservation, and preservation of the size 
and initial texture of fabrics, has been a 
subject of wide interest. These textile 
laboratories have also served as the testing 
center for the certification of those laundries 
in Pennsylvania which maintain a con- 
tinuous high record of efficiency with respect 
to the points which constitute good laundry 
practice and which continually demonstrate 
this type of performance under the rules 
laid down by the Pennsylvania Laundry- 
owners Association. 


The state-owned institutions of the 
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Commonwealth of Pennsylvania under the 
Departments of Welfare, Public Instruc- 
tion, Health, and Military Affairs maintain 
a program of research and laboratory con- 
trol for their extensive laundry operations 
at the Pennsylvania State College. The 
populations of these 50 institutions total 
over 40,000 persons, with an annual laundry 
volume of approximately 30,000,000 pounds 
of textile fabrics. The program of co- 
operation between the textile laboratories 
at the College and the state-owned institu- 
tions, which has been in effect for the past 
seven years for the Department of Welfare 
and for the past five years for the other 
departments, has been shown by actual 
long-time trial to be responsible for extensive 
savings by prolonging the life of the textile 
fabrics owned by the Commonwealth. In 
addition, increased satisfaction has come 
to those in the institutions because of the 
high order of laundry performance which 
has resulted from standardized procedures 
and laboratory control of the laundry 
operations. 

The textile laboratories at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College have been responsible 
for the development of methods for testing 
potential detergents in order to forecast 
their possible value as reagents in the com- 
mercial and institutional laundry field. 
They have likewise been responsible for the 
standardization of methods of using various 
kinds of bleaching and sterilizing agents 
during the laundry procedure which result 
in the minimum loss of textile fabric 
strength. The introduction of hydrogen 
peroxide as a bleaching and bactericidal 
agent in the power laundry field has resulted 
from the work of this laboratory. 

Among the long-time projects in textiles 
which now are incorporated in the Ellen 
H. Richards Institute is Pennsylvania’s 
part in a co-operative project involving six 
of the northeastern experiment stations 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Is- 
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land. The project involves the application 
of a series of laboratory tests to samples of 
fabrics purchased by ultimate consumers 
and the further examination of the garments 
made from these fabrics after they are 
regarded by the wearers as no longer 
serviceable. Calculations of possible cor- 
relations between the laboratory findings 
and the results of the wearing tests on these 
fabrics and between the construction of 
fabrics and their performance during wear 
are making it possible to find out whether 
the laboratory tests for textile fabric per- 
formance used at present are accurate in 
predicting wearing performance and to 
ascertain what the interrelationships are 
between the mechanical construction of 
fabrics and their durability. The methods 
of this study have been described in detail 
by Searle, Chapman, and Roseberry (J). 

In the field of human nutrition research, 
the Pennsylvania State College was a 
pioneer in 1935 in mass studies in human 
nutrition, when a project was begun under 
a Purnell grant made available through the 
Office of Experiment Stations. The project 
was entitled “A Study of the Dietary Habits 
and Nutritional Status of Representative 
Pennsylvania Families.” Special funds 
provided by the Pennsylvania legislature, 
as well as grants-in-aid from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
the Pennsylvania Dental Society, and 
various private donors, made it possible to 
extend the work, beginning in 1936, to in- 
clude studies on the nutritional status of 
school children in representative Pennsyl- 
vania communities. The human nutrition 
studies have included an investigation of 
such relations as the following: 


1. Correlations of such socioeconomic factors as 
family income, education of adult members of 
a family, food expenditure, and physical home 
ratings with food consumption and consequent 
nutritional status 

2. Correlations of racial background with food 
consumption habits and nutritional status 
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3. Results of various types of efforts to improve food 
consumption habits and consequent nutritional 
status 


A bulletin on methodology describing the 
techniques used in the Pennsylvania mass 
studies in human nutrition has been pub- 
lished by Mack and Smith (2). These will 
be included in the work of the Institute. 

In the field of shelter, plans are in progress 
on the part of the Institute for studying 
new materials and new types of equipment 
which are coming onto the market in ever- 
increasing frequency. This follows pre- 
liminary studies on household equipment 
which were begun in 1938. Tentative 
plans have been made with producers to 
study some of the newer building materials 
and types of household equipment suitable 
for moderate-priced dwelling houses, under 
actual living conditions. These studies 
will enable a fund of data to be accumulated 
concerning the cost of installation and 
maintenance of materials and equipment, 
as well as their performance during use and 
other technical factors related to shelter 
one of the most important aspects of modern 
living. 

Graduate students at the Pennsylvania 
State College may work on various aspects 
of the long-time research problems in the 
Institute for graduate theses or disserta- 
tions while taking advanced degrees in the 
department of home economics or one of 
the other subject matter departments at 
the College; a degree may not be taken in 
the Institute as no courses are given there. 

The Ellen H. Richards Institute at the 
Pennsylvania State College has been named 
after the well-known woman chemist who 
became the founder of modern household 
science. The story of her life by Hunt (3) 
relates the progress of this great chemist in 
becoming the leader of a new field of 
thought and work in this country. 

Born in 1842, Ellen Henrietta Swallow 
received her college education in chemistry 
at Vassar College, where she was graduated 
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with the B.S. degree in 1870. She then 
became the first woman to enter the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where she 
was accepted only as a special student in 
order not to set a precedent for the ad- 
mission of women in general. From 1871 
to 1875, she worked at the Institute, first 
as a special student, then as a student 
assistant, and finally as an assistant in the 
chemical laboratory. In 1873 she received 
the B.S. degree in chemistry from M.LT., 
becoming the first woman graduate of that 
great institution. The same year she re- 
ceived the M.S. degree from Vassar after 
submitting a thesis and taking a compre- 
hensive examination in chemistry. She 
remained for a number of years at the 
Institute, assisting in the analysis of the 
waters of various Massachusetts streams 
following the passage of a law in Massa- 
chusetts establishing a department of 
public health. 

In 1875 she married Professor Robert 
Hallowell Richards, head of the department 
of mining engineering at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where she still 
served as a chemist. Thereafter she con- 
tinued to work at the Institute, carried on a 
private consulting business as chemist, and 
assisted her husband in certain analytical 
studies in mineralogy. 

The private practice of Ellen H. Richards 
as a sanitary and industrial chemist in- 
cluded analyses of water, of air, of foods, 
of wallpapers, of textile fabrics, of fuel oils, 
and of other household materials. At one 
time, while engaged in research on the 
spontaneous combustion of various oils in 
common use for an insurance company, she 
prophesied that the time would ultimately 
come when every material entering into 
the construction and maintenance of a 
household would be thoroughly tested 
before being used. 

In 1884 Ellen H. Richards was appointed 
an instructor in sanitary engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
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position which she held until the time of 
her death 27 years later. She raised a part 
of the money for the support of her labora- 
tory and was also the guiding spirit in the 
founding of the Woman’s Laboratory at the 
Institute, created for the purpose of assist- 
ing women who wanted to teach and con- 
duct research in the sciences to study in a 
scientific atmosphere. 

During her years as a staff member at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Mrs. Richards trained many young engi- 
neers to become heads of sanitary chemistry 
and sanitary engineering laboratories in all 
parts of the world, and she inspired many 
young women to study science because of 
its importance in the lives of women, not 
only as members of a profession but also 
as leaders in a home. 

From 1909 until shortly before her death 
in 1911, she served as the first president 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, whose object was “to improve the 
conditions of living in the home, the insti- 
tutional household, and the community,” 
in part by “encouraging and aiding in- 
vestigations in research in universities and 
in the state and federal governments”’— 
an object which reflects Mrs. Richards’s 
own philosophy and also that of the Ellen 
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H. Richards Institute at the Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Although Ellen H. Richards had no 
specific connection during her lifetime with 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, her 
work transcended state lines and influenced 
progress in household science in this and 
in other states. It is hoped by those in- 
strumental in the establishment of the 
Ellen H. Richards Institute at the Penn- 
sylvania State College that the Institute 
which bears the name of this pioneer 
chemist and household scientist will be of 
sufficiently broad interest in the lives of 
people in all socioeconomic levels through- 
out all parts of the country to be worthy of 
the woman whose namesake it is. 
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HELPING FARM FAMILIES SOLVE THEIR HOUSING 
PROBLEMS! 


LENA B. WHITE 


SHE housing of a farm family is 
so tied up with other farm 
problems that the solution of 
= its housing problems can pro- 
gress only as the whole farm program pro- 
gresses. Many farm problems, such as 
soil-building, livestock improvement, and 
housing, require a relatively large cash 
outlay, and it may be some years before 
the average farm income will be large 
enough to take care of them all. Housing 
problems, like all other farm problems, have 
been increased by tenancy and insecurity 
on the land due to debt and foreclosure of 
farm mortgages or to unsatisfactory lease 
arrangements. Though farmers of all in- 
come brackets have been faced with serious 
problems in their farm business, the low- 
income farm family has felt this insecurity 
most keenly. 

Outside aid in the form of a long-time, 
low-interest loan seems a necessity in 
bridging this difference between cash in- 
come from the farm and the cash outlay 
needed by the farm family and _ its 
enterprise. This is a very tangible type of 
aid in solving housing problems. 

The Farm Security Administration has 
been evolved and is now set up in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to aid the low- 
income farm family with its problems of 
rehabilitation.? Since 1935 effort has been 





1 Presented at a joint session of the family eco- 
nomics and housing divisions, American Home 
Economics Association, Cleveland, Ohio, June 25, 
1940. 

? For other discussions of home economics in the 
program of the Farm Security Administration and 
its predecessors see the JOURNAL OF Home Eco- 
nomics, Vol. 29 (1937), March, p. 169; April, p. 217; 


directed toward improvement in the hous- 
ing of this group in the firm belief that 
rehabilitation of any family is impossible 
in a house with a leaky roof, for instance. 
More and more rural rehabilitation loan 
funds have been used each year for housing 
improvement. 

The tenant-purchase loans made possible 
through the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act of 1937 are carried out by the Farm 
Security Administration. These loans are 
available to farm tenants, share croppers, 
and farm laborers, who show farm manage- 
ment ability, indicate that they can assume 
the responsibilities of ownership, and give 
promise that they will be able to take a 
creditable place in the life of the community. 
These tenant-purchase loans are available 
in all states and territories, and since 1937 
a total of about 8,000 farm families have 
availed themselves of this help. The loan 
funds may also be used to improve the soil 
and to repair farm buildings, including 
repairs and additions to the house. A 
loan bears 3 per cent interest per year and 
may be repaid over a period of 40 years. 
No down payment is required to secure a 
loan. 

Of about 155 loans that had been made 
to tenant-purchase applicants in Ohio 
as of May 31, 1940, only five were to families 
whose houses required no repairs. Two 
new houses were constructed, 33 were 
remodeled, and extensive repairs and im- 
provements were made on the remain- 
ing 115. 

Each loan depends on a very complete 





June, p. 367; Vol. 31 (1939), March, p. 155; Vol. 32 
(1940), May, p. 307; Vol. 33 (1941), Feb., p. 73. 
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farm and home management plan worked 
out by the family with the help of the farm 
and home supervisors of the Farm Security 
Administration. The plan, which is re- 
vised annually, makes possible a definite 
program for improvements in housing 
along with other farm improvements over 
a period of years as family finances permit, 
and encourages the family to make the most 
of its resources, to use its combined in- 
genuity in setting up devices that will add 
to the convenience of the house with no 
outlay of cash. 

In Morrow County, Ohio, where I am 
most familiar with the tenant-purchase 
program, there are now nine loans of this 
type with a total valuation of $58,160, 
or an average of $6,642 per family. All 
nine families used part of the loan for 
housing improvement. In all, $3,151, or 
about 5 per cent of the total loan, was used 
for this purpose, or an average of $350 per 
family. 

To illustrate the housing problems en- 
countered and the way in which they were 
met by the family, let us take the case of 
one of the Morrow County tenant-purchase 
loan clients. The family consisted of a man 
47 years old, his wife 44, and seven children 
ranging from 3 to 19 years in age. The 
man had a good rural background, was 
hard-working, and above the average in 
ability, especially in farm and livestock 
management. He had always been a 
renter, but on a good farm, and had lived 
for many years on the same farm. The 
family was ambitious to own a farm, but 
its size made it hard to save enough money 
above expenses to make a down payment. 
Two older daughters have _ recently 
graduated from high school and gone out 
from the home to work: 

This tenant-purchase loan totaled $7,290, 
of which $5,500 was used to purchase a good 
100-acre farm with fair buildings in a 
near-by community. Improvements were 
needed in the soil, the farm buildings, and 
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the house. These were all analyzed, their 
relative importance was weighed, and a 
definite program was set up for making 
them within five years or less. The balance 
of $1,790 left after the farm had been 
purchased was used as follows: $176 for 
soil improvement; $1,016 for improvements 
to the barn and out-buildings; $548. for 
house improvements; and $50 for the legal 
costs of the loan and for physical examina- 
tions of the family. 

The house was a seven-room, story-and- 
a-half frame house badly in need of repair. 
There was a stone foundation with a well- 
lighted and ventilated one-room cellar under 
part of the house, which provided adequate 
food-storage space. The tin roof leaked 
badly, and a new one over most of the 
house was considered a first need. An old 
outside stone chimney which smoked badly 
and was breaking away from the house was 
torn down and a new inside flue was built 
to serve the kitchen range and the stove in 
the dining room. The weatherboarding 
was in bad condition, so tar paper and 
shingles were put over the entire exterior 
of the house and covered with two coats 
of white paint. 

An addition was built at the rear to pro- 
vide a laundry and general utility room 
and a large coal and wood shed; this re- 
ceived the same exterior finish as the rest 
of the house. The laundry had a cement 
floor with an outside tile drain; it also was 
provided with a flue built out of the old 
chimney bricks and with a large stove to 
heat water for washing and butchering 
purposes. Water was brought to the 
laundry room from a cistern by means of 
ahand pump. The floor was on the ground 
level a few steps below the kitchen entry, 
allowing a roomy storage space over part 
of the laundry. 

The kitchen was a large, well-lighted 
room to start with. The sink, however, 
was against a wall without a window. A 
window was cut in the wall above the 
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sink, and around the latter a new kitchen 
cabinet was built, with drawers, bins, and 
cupboards to provide a convenient storage 
and work space. A new pitcher pump was 
put in to replace the old one that supplied 
water from a cistern under the kitchen. 
In the pantry-way near the dining room 
there was already a large cabinet which was 
to be used for dishes. 

The walls were papered and the wood- 
work and floors were painted in four rooms, 
the others being in fair condition. 

Electricity was available, and the house 
was already wired; but fixtures were needed, 
and these were obtained with loan funds. 
Screens were provided for all windows and 
outside doors. A well, located at the 
kitchen door, supplied drinking water. 
After tests by the Board of Health had 
shown the water to be safe, the well was 
cleaned and lined with cement, and the 
curb also was cemented. A sanitary out- 
side toilet was erected. The yard was 
seeded to grass, and some shrubs were 
planted. A new pole was set up on which 
the old iron dinner bell was mounted. The 
general layout of the buildings is con- 
venient. 

These improvements were completed by 
the second summer, much of the work 
having been done by the family. Re- 
maining to be done the next summer were: 


1. To paint the roof of the house. 

2. To put one more coat of paint on the house 
exterior. 

. To give two coats of paint to the barn and out- 
buildings. 

. To repair and put a railing around the porch. 

. To build a sanitary toilet inside. 

6. To repaper two rooms. 

. To put in convenient makeshift closets and 
shelves to supplement the very limited closet 
space. 


w 


on 


~ 


This account shows how the family has 
been able to provide a very convenient, 
livable, and nice-looking home. They 
worked hard to install these improvements 


and were proud and happy when they 
moved into their new home. 

Another type of help is offered through 
the special real estate loan, aimed to aid 
owner families who have small (not more 
than $1,000) but distressed land mortgages. 
Even though these mortgages are small, 
they may mean disaster to the low-income 
farm family which is struggling to get 
security on the land through farm owner- 
ship. These loans bear 3 per cent annual 
interest and may be repaid over a period 
of 40 years. They may be used for housing 
improvements. 

The description of a small real estate loan 
client family will show how the loans work. 

The family is entirely rural in back- 
ground, but the man is perhaps not so good 
a farmer as the tenant-purchase client 
already described, and he had never lived 
on such good farm land. This family 
rented and had been forced, through no 
fault of their own, to move frequently 
from farm to farm, using up their entire 
profits and more. Eighteen months before 
they contracted for the loan, they had 
purchased the farm they now occupy for 
$1,200, paying $100 down; within the first 
year they managed to pay $200 more, 
largely at the sacrifice of necessities for the 
family. The land is not good but has 
possibilities, if properly built up and 
cropped. The livestock needs improving. 
The buildings are poor. The income is 
small, and the improvements needed are 
far too great to accomplish in less than ten 
years. No farm improvement, other than 
that which the family could achieve with- 
out cash outlay, could be made the first 
year. The house had not been occupied 
for some time. The yard and fence rows 
had grown up in briars and underbrush. 
This they cleared, and now grass and 
flowers have room in the yard. They 
planted some small fruits and trimmed up 
the old fruit trees so that by the next year 
they should have fruits for home use. 
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The special real estate loan was for 
$1,000 to remove the mortgage, payment 
on which they cannot make from farm 
income this year. 

The house is 90 years old and its replace- 
ment value was set at $1,000. It is of log 
construction, with logs in good condition; 
the clay-mud between the logs, however, 
was in poor condition; and the weather- 
boarding, which once covered the whole 
house, was in poor condition and entirely 
off on the south end of the living room. 
The stones in the foundation needed point- 
ing all around, and loose ones had to be 
replaced. There was no basement or 
cellar under the house. The roof was of 
metal and needed painting. The floors 
of both porches needed patching. 

There was a smokehouse near the back 
porch; it was of frame construction with 
stone foundation and metal roof and was 
in good condition. 

The main food-storage space was in an 
old cave 12’ x 12’ x 7’. 

The repairs on the house to be made first 
were painting the roof, patching the porch 
floors, renewing the clay-mud filling be- 
tween the logs, painting and resetting 
stones in the foundation, topping out one 
flue and providing a tin collar for the 
stovepipe at the ceiling, repapering all the 
rooms and painting the woodwork and 
floors, mending screens for windows and 
outside doors. 

The cave was to be rebuilt with the old 
stone and new logs and covered with sod; 
a tile ventilator and a small window were 
to be installed in the south side. 

The spring was to be cleaned, stones reset 
about it, and the whole covered; the water 
was to be tested by the Board of Health. 
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All the work will be done by the family, 
and the needed supplies will be purchased 
with $21 from the loan. 

These two families represent extremes in 
two types of housing improvements for the 
low-income farm group. In the first case 
the family possessed most of the essentials 
of comfortable and convenient housing 
before they moved into the new home. 
The second family will be years adding bit 
by bit to the house as the income can be 
built up to permit the expenditure, but 
they are more secure than they were and 
are on the road toward improving their 
farm and home, increasing the farm income, 
and eventually improving the housing. 
Very soon they will have a good roof over 
their heads; the mud plaster will be filled 
in between the logs, the foundation stones 
reset; the water supply will be safe; they 
will have adequate food-storage space; the 
rooms will be clean with new paper and 
paint; the porch floors will be solid; and 
the house will be screened; in fact, by the 
end of a year they will be more comfortable 
as to their housing. 

Both families are working toward a prized 
goal—farm ownership—and each is happy 
over its success thus far. Neither family 
would have been able to provide these 
standards of housing without the aid of a 
well-mapped-out plan and a loan with a 
period of years in which to repay it. 

Improved rural housing for low-income 
families is a long-time project requiring 
close co-operation between the farm family 
and the agencies interested in building up a 
more satisfying rural life in America. It is 
an interesting undertaking for all concerned 
and challenges the best efforts of all 


a 
concerned. <4 









































ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN FAMILY LIVING! 
ELLEN MILLER 


<)4\N THE lurid light of the present 
world situation we see a new 
aspect of family life. We see 
our homes as more precious be- 
cause they are threatened. We see na- 
tion after nation subjected to a discipline 
which says whether and how one shall live 
and what one shall think, believe, and 
teach. We reach frantically for some 
means of ensuring to the next generation 
the measure of freedom which we have 
enjoyed. And so we turn to the family as 
the one safe and sure way in which we may 
hope to preserve our precious heritage. 
Are our families ready and able to assume 
this task? Do we recognize the need for 
strengthening our defense against the 
enemy within, which is our own indiffer- 
ence, as well as against the external foe, 
which may be nearer than we think? For 
years we have been talking about the neces- 
sity and significance of education for family 
life; for years we have set it as a major 
purpose of all education—and what have 
we done about it? 

The great mass of the men and women 
who are now husbands and wives and the 
great mass of the children who will be the 
homemakers of the next generation are 
still receiving from the radio, the movies, 
and the funny papers whatever direct 
education they receive for this increasingly 
important task. We have been quite con- 
tent with a policy of laissez faire. We can 
see now, if we will but look, that the hope 
of democracy lies in the family, and the 
responsibility for preservation of the demo- 





1 Presented before the department of elementary 
and secondary schools, American Home Economics 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26, 1940. 
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cratic family lies squarely in the lap of the 
educators. What are we going to do about 
it? You may be interested to know that 
in setting up this program it was difficult 
to find a speaker who is actively engaged in 
education for family living at the 
elementary level. Surely this is not be- 
cause we do not think it essential. It is 
rather because it is too difficult and because, 
as Walter Lippmann said recently in an 
address at Harvard University, “We Ameri- 
cans are prone to take the easiest way.” 

If we are still in doubt that this is the 
job of the school, we have only to read any 
of the recent authorities on education, 
as in the publications of the Educational 
Policies Commission, to see how significant 
a part of education for all the children in 
America they regard understanding and 
intelligent participation in home living. 
In The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy they say? 


Schools and other agencies of education have a 
long way to go before offerings in this phase of 
education will begin to meet the need. Although 
“worthy home membership” was one of the seven 
cardinal principles formulated in 1918, education 
for home and family life is still unknown in many 
schools and a stepchild of the curriculum in others. 
Despite advances made during the past twenty 
years, only about 15 per cent of the high school and 
college students of the country and probably less 
than 5 per cent of the parents now engage in any 
kind of systematic education for home and family 
life. 


Let us not forget that the 15 per cent re- 
ferred to is only 15 per cent of those who 


2 EDUCATIONAL Po.icres Commission. The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1938, p. 88. 
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actually get into high school and college. 
What, I wonder, would the figures be for 
elementary children? They too are people; 
and we read in this same volume that 
“effective discharge of this responsibility 
requires work with younger children, with 
adolescents, and with adults” and that 
“Children at various points in their school 
careers may be helped to understand the 
family as a social institution, to acquire 
homemaking skills, and to work out happy 
and socially constructive adjustments with 
members of their immediate families.” 
The events of the last few months have, 
in my opinion, vastly increased our re- 
sponsibility for helping children to under- 
stand the family as a social institution and 
being willing and able to work for its wel- 
fare. This obviously is not matter for a 
course in family relations. What is im- 
plied is that education for family living is a 
part of the whole process of development. 
If it is to be functional, it must be coex- 
tensive with the experience of living in a 
family and therefore, for most people, 
coextensive with life. Happy and con- 
structive relations do not result from a 
single experience, especially not from the 
experience of talking about them. One 
must first be the kind of person who is able 
to be happy and to make others happy. 
How can we develop that kind of person? 
In no better way than to ensure to each 
child a happy home life. This, however, 
may be beyond the function of the school. 
The best we can do is to try, through every 
means we have, to see that the develop- 
mental needs of every child are met. The 
child who is not physically, mentally, 
socially, and spiritually well is not free to 
be happy. There are two means available: 


working directly to aid families either 
through parents or through community 
groups and working directly with the child, 
who is himself a member of a family. 
When the child enters the first grade the 
school has its first opportunity to aid in his 
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growth. During his years in the ele- 
mentary school he is passing from infancy 
to early adulthood. For the first time he is 
assuming responsibility for himself, for 
keeping himself clean, for his own toilet 
habits, and to some extent for choosing his 
own food. Parents begin to think of him 
as grown up and supervise him less care- 
fully. This of course is important if he is 
to become socially responsible or if he is 
to learn to assume responsibility for his 
own health. For this the child needs to 
know his body’s requirements and how 
they can be met, and he needs not only to 
know but to be motivated to act in accord- 
ance with his knowledge. This sets a 
task for the elementary school. It is too 
late if he learns it after he has attained 
much of his growth and after his habits are 
fairly fixed. 

So in his social and emotional life he 
grows. He must learn to find security 
outside his family, must find companion- 
ship with his peers and acquire acceptable 
techniques for getting along with mates 
of his own age. He must be led from his 
infantile love of himself to consideration 
and concern for the welfare of others. 
He must acquire the fundamental virtues 
of honesty, truthfulness, and regard for the 
rights of his fellows. His standards and 
ideals are developing. He is acquiring 
convictions not only of what is right and 
wrong but of what is worth having and 
what is not. It is just as much the task 
of education to help him acquire these tools 
so necessary for right living as it is to equip 
him with the other implements of culture 
which have for so long been its principal 
concern. 

The elementary age is the age of explora- 
tion, the period in which the child is dis- 
covering his world. His questions are 
simple ones about what exists and how it 
works. He is not filled with the doubts and 
conflicts of adolescence but is ready and 
eager for help in understanding and par- 
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ticipating in life. This gives us a wonder- 
ful chance to begin to build his concept of 
what constitutes happy family life, of the 
value of the family to society, of the values 
of the child’s own family to him and of the 
contribution he can make to it. Although 
he may seem indifferent to his home, life 
for the elementary school child is very 
definitely home-centered. His experiences 
are largely in and about his home, his 
contacts with the realities of living emanate 
from there. 

In some respects homes have become very 
lax; they often give him the impression 
that nothing is true and eternal, nothing is 
worth fighting for except creature comfort. 
This is an outcome of education for change. 
It has produced a fertile soil for any seeds 
that may be dropped on it. 

Knowledge and understanding of the 
child and his developmental needs give the 
clue for both educational content and 
method. The responsibility of home eco- 
nomics is to meet this great need of the 
child for discovering and experiencing. 
We can help to build the habits, attitudes, 
and ideals which form the necessary founda- 
tion of a successful life. Because at this 
age a child is more interested in activity 
than in verbalization, effective teaching 
must grow out of the child’s experiences. 
Many of these experiences can be provided 
in the school, many of them will be centered 
in the child’s own home. 

In order to utilize all these experiences 
in the child’s learning, there is great need 
for close co-operation between home and 
school. We must accept the fact that 
each has a contribution to make. School 
can serve to awaken in the child an in- 
terest in his home and a desire to partici- 
pate in its activities. It can help the child 
to understand and evaluate family life as 
well as to support the family in those tasks 
which it takes upon itself. Too often the 


school assumes an attitude of critical 
superiority—teachers fail to see values in 
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any families which are different from their 
own. Criticism which the teacher does 
not intend is often inferred by the child. 

What, you may ask, would be an ade- 
quate program for an elementary school? 
Ideally the school would be one in which 
the teachers in every grade and subject 
know children and understand how they 
grow, who are aware of the importance of 
home living and of the educational possi- 
bilities in their subject and in the experi- 
ences which the children may have in 
working with one another in class and on 
the playground—teachers who are familiar 
with the homes in which the children live, 
who know their parents and are on friendly 
terms with them. In this school the 
administration would foster contacts be- 
tween the homes and school; ways would 
be found to make parents welcome and 
comfortable in the school and to give 
teachers opportunity for home visiting. 
In addition, there would be, for boys as 
well as girls, a series of activities specifically 
planned to develop homemaking skills, to 
awaken interest in the home, and above all 
to develop an awareness of the importance 
of the family and “happy and socially 
constructive” family relationships. The 
school would not exist merely for the educa- 
tion of the child but would be for all the 
people. It would be a part of the com- 
munity, working with the other agencies 
to discover family needs and to co-operate 
in finding ways of meeting them. 

I wish I could point to a single place 
where such a program is in progress. Per- 
haps there are some, but I do not know of 
them. I can point, however, to pieces of 
work which are making a significant con- 
tribution to the whole. For example, well- 
balanced elementary programs based on 
developmental needs as seen both by the 
school and to some extent by parents are 
under way in Menomonie, Wisconsin, and 
in the work being done by Clara Flemington 
in South Dakota. 
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The community programs of family life 
education sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education are showing the way in which 
the schools can co-operate with the com- 
munity really to effect improvement in 
family living.’ 


3See “Community Programs of Education for 
Home and Family Living,” Epna P. AmIpon. 
JournaAL oF Home Economics, Vol. 31 (Nov. 
1939), pp. 601-605. 
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Let us educate for change, but let us make 
sure that change comes as the result of 
bringing all our knowledge and all the 
resources of our culture to bear upon an 
understanding of what are the enduring 
values in the family, what are the things 
that must be preserved and enriched at all 
cost. Change can and should be in the 
direction of help for the family in meeting 
its most pressing problems. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


INFORMATIVE LABELING OF WOOL 
PRODUCTS 


ROGER WOLCOTT 


Labels which give information about the 
quality and performance characteristics 
of merchandise, the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council has always held, are es- 
sential if the consumer is to be able to 
purchase wisely. Furthermore, informative 
labels serve the best interests of the retailer 
and manufacturer. The soundness of this 
premise has recently been demonstrated by 
the interest shown by manufacturers and 
retailers in a series of meetings held by the 
Council cn the informative labeling of wool 
products. 

The interest of the manufacturers and 
retailers in informative labeling in this 
instance sprang in large measure from the 
problems presented to them by the passage 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act. This 
law, as readers of the JOURNAL undoubtedly 
know, requires that after July 1941 all 
wool products, with the exception of 
carpets, rugs, and upholstery, must be 
labeled to show the percentage of new wool, 
reprocessed wool, and reused wool they 
contain, as well as the percentage of other 
fibers, such as cotton and rayon, if more 
than 5 per cent is used. 

Many retailers and manufacturers are 
disturbed about the possible consequences 
of the law. The consumer, they say, is 
going to be suspicious of any product 
identified as containing reprocessed or 
reused wool, despite the fact that articles 
made of high quality reprocessed wool are 
satisfactory from the standpoint of both 
serviceability and quality. If consumers 
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refuse to purchase articles made of reproc- 
essed or reused wool, the manufacturers 
will be faced with higher costs for material 
and the retailer will be handicapped because 
he cannot supply products at prices ac- 
ceptable to his customers—especially those 
in the lower income brackets. The need 
of both the manufacturer and the retailer 
is for some means by which they can inform 
consumers that fiber content should not be 
regarded as the sole criterion by which to 
judge the worth of a wool product. 

It is at this point that the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council had real help 
to offer the manufacturer and retailer. 
Attach informative labels to your mer- 
chandise, said the Council. Give the 
consumer not only information about fiber 
content, which is required by law, but also 
information regarding such factors as 
warmth, durability, shrinkage, weight, de- 
gree of color permanence, and instructions 
as to care. Labels giving this information 
will enable the consumer to purchase more 
intelligently and at the same time will 
reduce the possibility that purchasers will 
look with suspicion on serviceable mer- 
chandise which must be marked reproc- 
essed or reused wool. 

This point of view was expressed by the 
Council at meetings held by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association with re- 
tailers and manufacturers to consider the 
requirements of the Act. Because of the 
interest shown in the Council’s suggestions 
regarding labeling, Lew Hahn of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association sug- 
gested that the Council call several meetings 
of retailers, manufacturers, and consumers 
to consider incorporating in the new labels 
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quality and use information in addition to 
that required by law. 

Four meetings were held at which the 
problems of labeling coats and suits, woolen 
gloves, knitted outerwear (sweaters, bath- 
ing suits, caps, etc.), and blankets were 
considered. Without exception, the manu- 
facturers expressed their willingness to 
present the matter of informative labeling 
to their trade associations and then hold 
further conferences with the Council. 

Thus has been started, the Council 
believes, a program in relation to the in- 
formative labeling of wool products which 
should be of direct benefit to consumers, 
retailers, and manufacturers. The new 
labels for Chatham blankets, recently 
approved by the Council, represent an 
auspicious start for this program. These 
labels carry information regarding the 
fiber content of the blanket, size, total 
weight per square yard, durability, warmth, 
colorfastness, and shrinkage and also in- 
structions for proper care. This is the 
type of information necessary if the con- 
sumer is to compare blankets of different 
quality and different price and select the 
one best suited to her pocketbook and the 
specific use she wants to make of the 
blanket. 

Because these labels have been approved 
by the Council, they will bear the following 
legend: “‘This is the type of information 
recommended by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc.” 

Labels of this type show how the Wool 
Products Labeling Act can be implemented 
so as to make it serve most effectively the 
interest of consumers, retailers, and manu- 
facturers. They represent a_ significant 


step forward in the informative labeling 
of textile products and are a convincing 
demonstration of the value of the kind of 
co-operation for which the Council stands. 
It is to be hoped that the future will see an 
increasing number of consumer problems 
solved through such co-operation. 
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NATIONAL MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HEALTH COUNCIL! 


ELIZABETH MORRISON WAGENET 


Recently I listened to an important paper 
read by a professor of home economics 
before a group interested in premarital 
guidance and gathered together at the in- 
stance of the American Social Hygiene 
Association. Here was significance over 
and above the actual information in the 
paper. Professional lines were crossed for 
mutual service to an objective. Lowering 
the walls of professional isolation is a trend 
which history will undoubtedly chalk up 
as one of the advances of this day. 

The National Maternal and Child Health 
Council was set up to perform this im- 
portant service for the benefit of the nation’s 
mothers and babies. The names of the 
sixty organizations comprising the Council 
are an imposing roster of national groups. 
They include the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the American Dietetic 
Association, the Maternity Center Associa- 
tion, the American Association of Obstetri- 
cians, Gynecologists and Abdominal Sur- 
geons, the Academy of Pediatrics, the 
Associated Women of the American Farm 
Bureau, the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, the Conference of State and 
Provincial Health Authorities, and many 
church, educational, club, and voluntary 
service organizations. The Council is a 
working group, serving as a clearinghouse 
for its members and drawing ideas, plans, 
points of view, together. It also stimulates 
projects among its members, bringing help 
to plans for maternal and infant care. 

Startling has been the evidence of special 
medical studies and the experience of physi- 
cians that two-thirds of the maternal 
deaths, two-fifths of the stillbirths, one-half 
of the deaths of infants in the first month 


1 Formerly National Council for Mothers and 
Babies. Address, 1710 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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of life, are preventable. The determination 
of these sixty national organizations to take 
a hand in stopping this national waste is 
well indicated. 

The work of the Council, now in existence 
a little more than two years, is turned in 
two directions: bringing the member or- 
ganizations into a closer working unit; and, 
through a particularized approach, making 
what each has to offer of definite use. 
Discussion meetings for members are held, 
reports are prepared on special projects, 
and Clearing House Notes are published 
fortnightly, covering briefly medical and 
environmental problems bearing on ma- 
ternal and infant care. Council work is 
built upon use. For instance, Clearing 
House Notes go free of charge to anyone 
who can use them, names being added to 
the mailing list on request. Radio ad- 
dresses, speeches, classroom work, libraries, 
and even conversation spread the influence 
of their factual material. 

In stimulating special jobs which member 
organizations can do effectively, imagina- 
tion and inventiveness are the springboards 
to new work. Here the alertness of in- 
dividual members of these organizations is 
the motivating force. Some examples of 
special projects will illustrate: A professor 
of obstetrics uses in classes of medical 
students the Council’s annual meeting dis- 
cussion “Prematurity: A Symposium.” 
Thus, doctors in embryo are shown the 
many-sidedness of maternal care. A school 
of social work posed the question and 
started work on the answer—“Is there a 
relationship between work of the mother 
during pregnancy and the birth of her pre- 
mature baby?” A teacher started an in- 
vestigation of the extent to which teacher- 
training schools and colleges explain needs 
and services in the maternal and child 
health field. A trade union member plans 
a roundup of maternity experience among 
working women—educational, this, and 
promising for practical plans. 
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Lesson outlines are dreary enough as a 
rule. A demand for lively material—a sort 
of “‘whistle while you work” plan—started 
the Council on a systematic search for the 
best pamphlets, exhibits, films, gathered 
from its member and other sources, framed 
to interest particularly mothers without the 
usual educational opportunities. Ready 
for trial now, the testing of these outlines 
will be secured through use in some of the 
public housing units in New York City. 

In state conferences on better care for 
mothers and babies, the Council’s member 
organizations, working through the Council 
and independently, are “guide, philosopher 
and friend” to state sponsoring groups. 
The Council itself was formed after the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau conference on this 
subject. The Council advises state groups 
to approach conferences with patient and 
thoroughgoing preparation so that con- 
tinued effort may be secured after the 
dramatic moment of meeting is over. Two 
state conferences have been held with the 
help of the Council, one in North Carolina 
and one recently in Vermont. 

Home economists, because their specialty 
contributes significantly to family happiness 
and security, hold a strategic position for 
interpretative service to other groups. 
They are aware of the different levels of 
standards of living prevalent in the 29 
million families of the country. They see 
what proportion of the budget is left for 
medical care after the necessities of food, 
shelter, and clothing are subtracted; they 
know the psychological implications of dep- 
rivation in important categories of the 
family budget; they build family attitudes 
which are the basis for wise choices; they 
know the point at which the paring of 
budgets can go no further and where the 
area for choice is reduced to zero. 

By understanding the importance of the 
mother in the home, by knowing the na- 
tion’s need for well-born, healthy children, 
the members of this profession will need no 
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urging to teach, to discuss with other 
groups, to work for community plans 
bettering maternal and child care. 
Mothers, by and large, tend to minimize 
their own importance. In making choices 
within the family budget, they will natu- 
rally decide to paint the barn, carpet the 
living room, or do some other thing which 
seems immediately more important to the 
family than prenatal care. Food, if scarce, 
goes to the other members of the family. 
Home economists who teach in high schools 
have open to them the chance to build the 
philosophies of future homemakers in a way 
not granted to many. They can form pat- 
terns both of idealism and of common sense 
before situations confused by conflicting 
emotions arise. The National Maternal 
and Child Health Council needs their help 
and offers them the information it gathers 
from the varied fields of its other members. 


t 


STUDENT MORTALITY AMONG 
COLLEGE HOME ECONOMICS 
FRESHMEN 


GWENDOLYN DAVIS WAGNER 


One of the methods of appraising the 
success of an educational program is to 
analyze student mortality, that is, the 
failure of students to remain in school until 
graduation. Some of the questions in- 
volved are: 


1. What proportion of the students drop out and 
at what stage of their course? 

2. What proportion of those who drop out return 
later? 

3. What are the important causes for leaving school? 

4. What is the relation of honor-point ratios to 
student mortality? 

5. What happens to the students who drop out of 
home economics? 


The author made an analysis of student 
mortality among the home economics fresh- 
men in the College of Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Home Economics at the University of 
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Minnesota for the three academic years 
from 1936 to 1939. The names of all the 
freshmen enrolling in home economics, the 
number of quarters for which each student 
was enrolled, her honor-point ratio, and her 
address were obtained from the office of the 
registrar. Information regarding the 
reasons for withdrawal and what the girls 
were doing at the time of the study was 
collected by conversation and letter. 

During the three years, 33 per cent of the 
freshman girls who entered home economics 
courses at the University dropped out. Of 
these, 23 per cent dropped out during or at 
the end of the first quarter, 33 per cent after 
the second quarter, and 44 per cent after 
the third quarter. 

The most significant reason for with- 
drawing from school was that the students 
were interested in some other course, 34 
per cent of those who left college explaining 
it on this ground. Most of these (32 per 
cent) transferred to other courses at the 
University of Minnesota or elsewhere to 
continue study in some other field. 

Financial difficulty took its toll. About 
one-fifth of all the girls who left said they 
did so because of lack of funds. This 
difficulty also increased from quarter to 
quarter, causing 10 per cent to drop out 
during the first quarter, 17 per cent during 
the second, and 23 percent during the third. 
Eighteen per cent of the girls who left col- 
lege secured jobs, and 7 per cent said they 
were at home looking for work. The honor- 
point ratios of the girls who said they with- 
drew for financial reasons ranged from 0.5 
to 1.499. 

Eighteen per cent of the girls who left 
did so to be married. Of these, 50 per 
cent had an honor-point ratio under 0.5, 23 
per cent between 0.5 and 0.999, 18 per cent 
between 1.000 and 1.499, while 9 per cent 
scored 1.500 and over. 

Very few of the girls withdrew because of 
illness or moving away. 

There was a significant difference in the 
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mean honor-point ratio of the girls who 
remained and those who withdrew. Those 
who remained in school were superior, 
having a mean honor-point ratio of 1.247 
as compared with 0.811 for the group who 
dropped out. All the girls who said they 
dropped out because the course was too 
difficult had a ratio below 1.000. 

Of the girls who went to work after 
leaving the University, 17 per cent were 
employed in offices, 5 per cent were clerking, 
and a smaller proportion was employed in 
food service and dressmaking. A consider- 
able number of miscellaneous positions was 
reported, including nursery school and first- 
grade teachers, picture tinter in a photo 
studio, telephone operator, nursemaid, 
social worker, technician in a pathology 
laboratory, home missionary, maid, packer 
in a factory, and owner of a commercial art 
studio. 

Of the students who dropped out, 17 per 
cent returned to continue their home eco- 
nomics work. 

Several points are suggested by the find- 
ings of this study. A need for better voca- 
tional guidance in the secondary schools was 
evidenced by the fact that a third of the 
girls who dropped home economics did so 
because of an interest in some other course. 
Many of them should have been directed 
into other fields before beginning their col- 
lege careers. It is doubtful if some of the 
girls with an honor-point ratio below 0.5 
should have been encouraged to enter home 
economics in college. 

It is surprising that one-fifth of the girls 
who dropped out did so because of financial 
difficulty, considering the financial aid 
available to students through the National 
Youth Administration and _ scholarships, 
even though few of the latter are available 
to freshmen. Since 10 per cent of those 
who dropped out the first quarter said they 
did so for financial reasons, it would seem 
that some of them did not realize before 
they entered how much it would cost to go 
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to college—another evidence of the need for 
more guidance for seniors in the secondary 
schools. 

The fact that more students said they 
dropped out because of financial difficulty 
in the third quarter than in either the first 
or second, suggests another need. For 
many of these girls life at the University 
may have been their first experience away 
from home and also their first experience in 
managing their own finances. Some of 
them may have come with sufficient funds 
to carry them through three quarters but 
because of unwise spending made the money 
last for only two quarters. Such a situation 
might be prevented by giving more in- 
dividual guidance in budgeting to freshman 
girls. 

A provision for terminal courses in the 
curriculum would probably encourage girls 
to remain who desire work in preparation 
for homemaking and who do not see their 
way clear to completing a four-year course. 
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CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION! 
GLADYS MELOCHE 


To be successful, clothing construction 
programs for girls should be planned to 
meet a need. In the school and 4-H clubs 
or other junior groups the teacher finds 
that construction is taught more efficiently 
if work bears on girls’ actual needs. How 
does the girl determine her needs? Princi- 


1 Based on a talk presented before the textiles 
and clothing division, American Home Economics 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, June 25, 1940. 
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pally by discussion with others, especially 
her mother. In the adult program this is 
also true. In the home demonstration 
groups, the groups with whom I am most 
closely connected, clothing programs are 
determined by the women at program- 
planning meetings to fit their local needs. 

In Wisconsin we have found that during 
the last few years interest in construction 
has been steadily increasing and has been 
combined with growing interest in consumer 
education and in health. I believe that 
this has been generally true all over the 
United States and that such a program 
usually develops in time of economic stress. 
As the economic situation becomes more 
strained in our country, I believe that these 
three phases—clothing construction, eco- 
nomics, and health—will be emphasized 
more than ever and in that order of im- 
portance. This happened during the first 
World War and during the years following 
1929. If history repeats itself, will we be 
better prepared to meet these situations 
because of past experience? This spring 
the Wisconsin Extension Service took steps 
to bring construction leaflets up to date. 
A new bulletin entitled “Let’s Sew”’ is just 
off the press. This is a handbook prepared 
for both 4-H groups and adult or home 
demonstration groups. 

Construction is a big subject. Many 
times in the home it is a problem of bringing 
a garment up to date or restyling. You no 
doubt have often heard the saying, credited 
to Abraham Lincoln, “If you don’t believe 
in fashion, just try going to a meeting with 
your wife’s hat on.” Again it may be a 
“make-over” problem. And, finally, the 
construction may use new material. 

When I think of clothing construction I 
am reminded of the boy who was asked by 
his teacher to correct some problems which 
another pupil had worked out on the black- 
board. When he had finished his task, he 
signed the name ““Mae West.” The teacher 


asked him why he had signed Mae West’s 
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name. He replied, “She did ’im wrong.” 
Too often the wrong method is used in 
construction, and ripping follows. 

Can construction be taught so as to 
eliminate ripping? Ripping takes the joy 
out of sewing and diminishes the satisfac- 
tions which come from the successful com- 
pletion of a garment. 

To a large extent, ripping can be avoided 
and stylish, up-to-date garments can be 
made if there is careful planning of con- 
struction techniques on the part of the 
teacher. To stress just a few of the im- 
portant ones: 


1. Study the pattern, using the instruction sheet. 
Teach the worker, whether junior or adult, to 
study the instructions given with the pattern 
and to refer to them frequently while making the 
garment. Mark the straight of the goods with 
a colored pencil along the full length of each 
piece of a paper pattern. Frequently one finds 
that when more than two circles are used on a 
pattern to designate the straight of goods, they 
are not in a true line. 

2. Make necessary alterations in the pattern before 
cutting the material. This can often be done by 
checking the pattern against individual measure- 
ments. Sometimes a test pattern saves time, 
money, and nerves. The position of pockets, 
buttonholes, or other trims can be marked on 
the pattern in advance and placed on the gar- 
ment before the major pieces are sewed together. 

3. Plan to have adequate table space for working. 

4. Cut notches away from the pattern or mark with 
thread. 

5. Take time to mark the material to show the line 
of the center front and the center back, the 
straight and cross grain of material in the sleeves, 
darts, pleats, etc. When tailor’s tacks are used 
for marking, make them with ordinary darning 
cotton; it is best because it clings to the fabric 
and does not pull out. 

6. Take time to press. In addition to the regular 
ironing board and iron, pressing equipment worth 
having includes a sleeve board, a beater, two 
pressing cloths, a pillow, and a pressing roll. 
There is no one set way for pressing. The 
method depends on the material. Heavy woolen 
materials, for example, usually appear better if 
a beater is used for buttonholes, pockets, and 
seams. On the other hand, the best finish for 
light-weight woolen fabrics is usually obtained 
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by steaming with a hot iron and flannel pressing 
cloth. 

. Remember that finishing cannot be done in a 
careless fashion. However, we should be prac- 
tical. We can observe ready-made garments 
for usable suggestions and use the easiest method 
possible (for example, for patch pockets, rolled 
hems, and zippers in seams). Above all, keep 
the finish smooth and flat and avoid bulky 
effects. Use thread that matches the back- 
ground of the garment, unless the stitching is 
used as trim. 


~ 


Try to see the exhibit of seams and 
finishes put out by the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics; it invariably receives the 
highest praise. 

This is a time when we must check our 
clothing construction practices and prepare 
ourselves for work ahead—yes, even to a 
point of making part of our own clothing if 
necessary. It is a rare individual who can 
teach garment making without ever doing it. 


¢ 
DAISY A. KUGEL 


FRANCES ZUILL 


For practically two decades the students 
of The Stout Institute were guided by 
Daisy A. Kugei as instructor and as direc- 
tor of home economics. It was through 
her interest, understanding, advice, and 
wisdom that many of them during her 
period of service were enabled to achieve 
notable success in the field of home eco- 
nomics. Her students and _ professional 
associates were saddened by news of her 
tragic death on December 16, 1940, in 
Sandusky, Ohio. Since 1935 Miss Kugel 
had devoted her life to her aged parents, 
and it seems especially sad that her care, 
attention, and 2ffection should have been 
taken away from them so suddenly by an 
accident. She was born in Sandusky in 
1878 and had returned frequently to her 
home community throughout her entire 
professional life. Because she never lost 
contact with the people of Sandusky she 
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found it easy to resume her interests in the 
civic affairs of the city and to use her 
abilities for public welfare in a community 
she knew and enjoyed. 

Miss Kugel received an A.B. degree from 
the University of Michigan in 1900 but 
later became interested in home economics 
and went to Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to study in that field. She 
was awarded both B.S. and M.A. degrees 
at Columbia. Periodically Miss Kugel 
took time to continue graduate work in 
order to bring to her position a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of current 
educational practices. Under her compe- 
tent direction, during the period 1912-1927, 
the prestige of the home economics division 
at The Stout Institute was greatly extended, 
and many of her former graduates are happy 
to pay tribute to the influence which she 
exerted not only upon their own educational 
careers but also upon the reputation of 
their alma mater. Although guidance and 
counseling services are more recent addi- 
tions to formal educational programs, 
Miss Kugel recognized the needs of 
students in this area and offered to them 
informally invaluable help in solving social 
and personal as well as academic problems. 

Although Miss Kugel was perhaps best 
known for her work at The Stout Institute, 
her contributions to education were by 
no means limited to Wisconsin. In 1930- 
32 she was appointed as head of home 
economics at Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Georgia, where she had an opportunity to 
carry on an interesting piece of work in 
organizing and developing home economics 
for colored students. 

Through her participation in state and 
national professional organizations, as well 
as through her publications, her influence 
as a leader in home economics was recog- 
nized. Her devotion to her work and 
sincerity of purpose will always be an in- 
spiration to the students who were privi- 
leged to know her well. 



































EDITORIAL 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Ever since the country began talking 
about national defense we have all known 
that to be complete the program would 
have to include defense of our human and 
social resources as well as of our territory 
and our economic resources. Defense 
through arms and the armament industries 
of course had to be given first attention by 
the government, but meanwhile citizens 
who could not be of direct service there 
have been restless to know what they could 
do for their country in the emergency. 

Among these, the home economists have 
been better off than many other groups, 
because it was evident from the beginning 
that their special emergency service would 
be only an extension of their regular work. 
To them there was real meaning in the 
injunction, “Carry on as usual, but with 
more force and vigor.”” That is still good 
advice and probably will remain so for 
some time to come. 

All the same, it is a satisfaction to report 
that the organization of the “‘social defense” 
program is beginning to appear and to 
realize that Washington is giving the go- 
ahead signal for one part of it that will 
call for wide home economics co-operation, 
namely, nutrition. It is also clear that 
what state home economics associations and 
nutrition councils have been doing during 
the time of waiting has been valuable spade 
work, whether it has been registering indi- 
vidual home economists, getting themselves 
and other suitable groups into line for co- 
operative action, or studying local needs 
and resources. 

The policy of the federal government is 


to leave as much as possible to state and 
local initiative, though it recognizes that 
for unified action there must be some sort 
of central plan. It therefore intends to 
suggest broad lines of activity, use existing 
federal agencies and personnel to transmit 
these to regions and states, and expects the 
latter to take the initiative from that 
point on. 

The official setup for such a program 
makes rather dull reading, but we are de- 
scribing it in the editorials that follow 
because an accurate statement may prove 
convenient to explain why things are done 
as they will be, or to trace the fault if 
something important is lacking 

As has been often said before, the march- 
ing orders to home economists are not likely 
to lead to glamorous adventure, but rather 
will often tell them to do the same as usual, 
only more so. 


¢ 


HEALTH AND WELFARE IN THE 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 


On February 10, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt announced 
that Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati had been 
made assistant co-ordinator of all health, 
medical care, welfare, nutrition, recreation, 
and related activities affecting national 
defense. The three objectives to be gained 
by the mobilization of all public and private 
health, medical, welfare, nutrition, and 
recreation resources to meet the needs of 
this emergency are thus stated: 


1. To afford social protection to individuals and 
communities suffering disproportionate eco- 
nomic, social and health burdens as a result of 
military, naval and industrial defense activity 
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2. To assist civilian agencies and individuals in 
making an effective contribution to the health, 
welfare and morale of men engaged in the military 
and naval service 

3. To promote the health, security and morale of 
the civilian population as an essential part of 
effective defense 


Next day came the announcement of the 
appointment of an Interdepartmental Ad- 
visory Council, composed of officials of 
various federal agencies working in the 
fields of health and welfare, to assist and 
advise him in such activities. 

At the same time, it was explained that 
the field staffs of various government 
agencies would also play an important part 
in securing effective co-ordination of these 
programs. Twelve federal Regional Ad- 
visory Councils were established, made up 
of the field representatives of all federal 
agencies participating in these activities, 
and the 12 regional directors of the Social 
Security Board were designated Regional 
Defense Coordinators to act as chairmen 
of the Regional Advisory Councils and 
maintain the relationships in these fields 
with the State Defense Councils in their 
respective regions. 

A small staff has been set up within 
Mr. McNutt’s office to assist him and Mr. 
Taft in the co-ordination of activities. This 
staff is headed by Gay Shepperson, former 
Work Projects Administrator for Georgia 
and more recently associated with the 
health and welfare activities of the Con- 
sumer Protection Division of the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National 
Defense. 

The federal agencies and their representa- 
tives composing the Interdepartmental 
Advisory Council are: 


Arthur Altmeyer, chairman, Social Security Board; 
Aubrey Williams, National Youth Administrator; 
J. J. McEntee, director, Civilian Conservation 
Corps; J. W. Studebaker, director, Office of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Warren Draper, acting surgeon general, 
Public Health Service; C. B. Baldwin, Farm 
Security Administrator; M. L. Wilson, director, 
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Extension Work; Milo Perkins, Surplus Marketing 
Administrator; Dr. Louise Stanley, chief, Bureau of 
Home Economics; John M. Carmody, Federal 
Works Agency Administrator; Howard O. Hunter, 
acting commissioner, Work Projects Administra- 
tion; Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; 
Katharine Lenroot, chief, Children’s Bureau; 
Conrad Wirth, National Park Service; Harold W. 
Breining, assistant administrator, Veterans Ad- 
ministration; Charles W. Eliot, director, National 
Resources Planning Board; and the following mem- 
bers from the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense: Frank Bane, director, Division 
of State and Local Cooperation; Charles Palmer, 
Housing Coordinator; J. B. Hutson, Agriculture 
Division; Sidney Hillman, Labor Division; Harriet 
Elliott, Consumer Protection Division. 


The functions of this committee are thus 
defined: 


To advise and confer with the Coordinator on major 
questions of policy 

To review various recommendations of the advisory 
committees 

To assist in the clearance of policy matters and 
activities which relate to the functions of the 
agencies which the Council members direct 


The advisory committees referred to will 
deal respectively with health and medical 
care, family security, nutrition, education, 
and recreation. They will consist of spe- 
cialists in these fields from federal agencies, 
other public and private agencies, pro- 
fessional associations, and other interested 
groups, and will consider problems in their 
respective fields, evaluate the resources 
available for national defense and the 
methods of making such resources available, 
and submit reports and recommendations 
to the co-ordinator. Subcommittees to 
deal with specific problems will be appointed 
for such length of time as the need for the 
committee exists. In accordance with the 
order of the Council of National Defense, 
approved on November 28, 1940, all ap- 
pointments to the advisory committees and 
their subcommittees will be made by the 
co-ordinator, in consultation with the per- 
son whom he designates as chairman. A 
member of the staff of the co-ordinator 
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will be designated to meet with each com- 
mittee. 

It seems likely that as local activities 
get under way home economists will find 
they can be of use in practically all of these 
fields, but probably the one to which they 
will be first and most frequently called 
is nutrition. 


¢ 


NUTRITION IN THE 
PROGRAM 


DEFENSE 


Every home economist knows that ade- 
quate nutrition is essential to health and 
morale and that a large proportion of the 
population even of this rich country is not 
adequately nourished, whether for lack of 
money or of knowledge. She also knows 
that trained leadership is essential in any 
campaign to promote better nutrition, and 
she will be encouraged to find that the 
plans outlined in the preceding editorials 
provide such leadership in Washington. 

In Mr. McNutt’s office, matters dealing 
with nutrition will be under the supervision 
of Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, who holds the 
position formally designated “nutrition 
consultant to the co-ordinator of health, 
welfare and related defense activities.” 
She is a person thoroughly competent to 
pass on technical questions of nutritional 
values, rating high among original research 
workers in this field. A Mt. Holyoke 
College graduate, she took a doctor’s degree 
in physiological chemistry and nutrition 
at Yale, was for 14 years in charge of nutri- 
tion research at Battle Creek Sanatorium 
and College, and since 1935 has been re- 
search professor of nutrition at Massa- 
chusetts State College, which has granted 
her leave of absence for service in Washing- 
ton. She is also a member of the council 
of the American Institute of Nutrition. 
Besides her professional accomplishments, 
she has an excellent personality for a co- 


ordinating job. Easy to look at, pleasant 


to work with, firm but sympathetic, with 
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a lively sense of humor, she gives the im- 
pression of poise, friendliness, and good 
common sense. 

It is expected that advisory committees 
on nutrition will be set up under the 12 
regional advisory councils described on page 
249 and that home economists will be 
included among the members, but lists have 
not been given out as this is written. 

Last summer land-grant colleges were 
asked by Dr. M. L. Wilson and Dr. Louise 
Stanley to take the initiative in organizing 
state nutrition councils, and these have 
been set up in all the states. In the ma- 
jority the chairman is the head of the home 
economics department at the college, but 
in some cases it is a state home demonstra- 
tion leader, a nutrition specialist, or some 
other qualified woman connected with the 
college. In New York the chairman is a 
woman member of the State Board of 
Health. The state nutrition councils or 
committees usually include representatives 
of state and federal agencies, schools, and 
private and local professional, welfare, and 
civic organizations. Some had already set 
up active programs and projects; others 
were not much beyond the paper stage. 

Dr. Mitchell sent out her first letter to 
state nutrition committee chairmen on 


February 21. In it she said: 


My office will serve as a clearing house for informa- 
tion and assist in coordinating nutrition activities. 
This office does not intend to map out definite 
plans for State and community activities, nor as- 
sume any administrative authority over any of the 
agencies conducting nutrition programs in the 
States. We do want to know what each and every 
State committee has found to be the most urgent 
need within the State and their plans for attacking 
the weak spots. Some of these reports have already 
reached us, and a summary of some of the best 
suggestions received will be passed on to all. Any 
State committee which has not mapped a program 
of action may thus obtain suggestions and inspira- 
tion from what others are doing. 


She also called attention to the impor- 
tance of securing co-operation from all 
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local nutrition committees or councils, 
whether old or new, because they are in 
touch with local needs and able to obtain 
local interest and action. 

Dr. Mitchell further emphasized the need 
of making popular nutrition information 
available through every possible channel 
for example, the new sound film “Proof of 
the Pudding” (see page 284) and “Eat 
the Right Food,’’ the blue and white leaflet 
prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics with the co-operation of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Still other aids to better nutri- 
tion which can be used almost anywhere are 
the food stamp plan and the school lunch 
project of the W.P.A., especially in connec- 
tion with the use of surplus commodities 
obtainable through the Surplus Marketing 
Administration. 

As the nutrition program gets under way 
locally, home economists who feel a bit 
rusty in their knowledge of nutrition may 
want refresher courses before undertaking 
special emergency work. Undoubtedly 
many colleges will offer these this summer. 
Unfortunately it is still too early to give a 
list of them here, but the American Home 
Economics Association hopes soon to be 
able to supply it, either directly or in- 
directly. Or a letter to a college will bring 
the information about its plans. 


¢ 


“ENRICHED” FLOUR AND BREAD 


The possibility of producing flour and 
bread which would include vitamins and 
minerals ordinarily lost in the milling proc- 
ess has been widely discussed in recent 
months, especially perhaps since the news 
came that it was about to be done in Eng- 
land. Home economists who followed the 
hearings held a few months ago by the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration will 
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remember that no one seriously questioned 
the general practicability of such products 
in this country. The chief difficulty came 
in agreeing as to exactly what the enrich- 
ment or fortification should consist in and 
how the new products should be named. 
On January 29 came the good news that 
the food and nutrition committee of the 
National Research Council had brought 
about agreement as to specifications and 
name and that the Council was urging 
millers and bakers to get the new products 
on the market as soon as possible. The 
hope was that they might begin to appear in 
March or perhaps earlier in a few places. 

For readers who are not sure of what the 
products will be like and what their nutri- 
tive value will be, a few paragraphs from 
the Council’s release are quoted here: 


The new flour (and bread) will be called “en- 
riched.” It will contain thiamin (vitamin B,), 
iron and the pellagra-preventing factor, nicotinic 
acid, in amounts approximating those found in 
wheat. The name and the standards were decided 
on by conferences of national nutrition authorities, 
including the Committee on Food and Nutrition 
of the National Research Council, the Council on 
Food and Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association, government nutrition experts, and 
representatives of the milling and baking industries. 
The U. S. Food and Drug Administration is at 
present working on regulations relating to the new 
flour and bread and will announce its rulings later. 
The name and standards already agreed on in 
conference, however, are sufficiently close to those 
that the Food and Drug Administration has had 
under consideration for flour that millers and bakers 
can start production without waiting for official 
action. 

“Enriched flour” will contain thiamin, nicotinic 
acid, and iron in amounts corresponding to or even 
greater than those in stone-ground flour from high 
vitamin quality wheat. 

“Enriched bread” may be made from “enriched 
flour” or by the addition of the required vitamins 
and iron to the baker’s formulas or by the use of 
special yeasts. 

“Enriched flour” can be made in either of two 
ways. One way involves a change in milling proc- 
esses. This will give flour of a rich creamy color 
and palatable flavor with a large proportion of the 
vitamins and minerals of the wheat with but little 
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of the bran. It is expected that this method when 
fully developed will not add to the price of either 
bread or flour. The other way is to add the proper 
amounts of thiamin, nicotinic acid, and iron to 
white flour. The color and baking qualities of 
such flour will be unchanged. The cost of this en- 
richment should not be more than 50 cents per 
barrel of flour, or about three cents for a 12-pound 
sack. To produce a pound loaf of “enriched 
bread” will cost less than two-tenths of a cent more 
than to produce ordinary white bread, and it is 
believed in the end will involve no extra cost to 
the consumer. 

It is not to be supposed that eating only a slice 
or two a day of the new bread could have much 
effect on the adequacy of the diet. The Committee 
emphasizes the special importance of the “enriched 
flour” and “enriched bread” for those who depend 
on bread for a large part of their energy food. 

The Committee further urges consumers to 
purchase “enriched flour” and “enriched bread” 
in preference to types of flour and bread which fail 
to provide the specified amounts of the nutritional 
factors named. 


This recommendation of the Council was 
heartily endorsed by Dr. Mitchell in her 
first letter to chairmen of state nutrition 
committees. 


¢ 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In October 1940 federal funds were appro- 
priated for “‘vocational courses and related 
and other necessary instruction” as part 
of national defense, and a portion of them 
was assigned to the National Youth Admin- 
istration for work projects, among which 
are some that call for home economics 
education. Plans for the use of these funds 
must be approved both by the department 
of education in the state where they operate 
and by the U. S. Office of Education. The 


home economics education service of that 
Office is assisting states in the development 
of the home economics aspects of the pro- 
gram. Weare indebted to that service for 
the following facts. 

The contribution of home economics to 
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this training program is seen as directed 
toward four types of objectives: 


1. To assist youth with personal living problems 
(which also contributes to making them more 
employable) 

2. To assist young women with homemaking prob- 
lems, with emphasis on meeting the dual responsi- 
bility of homemaker and wage earner 

3. To assist in preparation for service occupations 
which require intensified training in selected 
homemaking skills in which employment is 
possible 

4. To prepare for certain types of community 
services 
By March, 29 states and the District of 

Columbia had made provision in their plans 

for home economics training of youth on 

N.Y.A. work projects, and other states 

were amending their plans to make pro- 

vision for it. 

Applications for funds for home eco- 
nomics training which had been approved 
in state departments of education and copies 
of which had been filed in the Office of 
Education, totaled 213. These were from 
19 states and the District of Columbia and 
represented an enrollment of about 6,000 
young women. Many other states had 
programs under way, but their applications 
had not been received in Washington. It 
is probably safe to say that the program 
then under way was giving home economics 
training to 12,000 girls. 


DIETITIANS 
The JourRNAL is glad to pass on to readers 
the following announcement: 


An open competitive examination for the position 
of staff dietitian has been announced by the United 
States Civil Service Commission. The salary is 
$1,800 a year, less a 34 per cent retirement deduc- 
tion. Appointments are to be made in the Public 
Health Service, Veterans’ Administration, and 
War Department. Applications will be rated as 
received at the Commission’s Washington office 
until further notice. 

Staff dietitians have charge of the preparation 
and service of foods for regular and special diets, 
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and work with physicians and others in the dietetic 
treatment of patients. Completion of a four-year 
college course with major study in dietetics and of 
a graduate training course as student dietitian are 
required. Applications will be accepted, under 
certain conditions, from persons now enrolled in an 
approved graduate training course. 

Further information and application forms may 
be obtained from the secretary of the Board of U. S. 
Civil Service Examiners at any first- or second-class 
post office, or from the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 


Dietitians who are registered with the 
American Red Cross for emergency service 
should take this Civil Service examination 
if they are interested in permanent appoint- 
ment under the War Department or other 
federal agency. 


¢ 
LABELS FOR CANNED FOODS 


Labels for canned fruits and vegetables 
and what shall go on them form a subject 
frequently discussed in newspapers and 
magazines. The terminology used is some- 
times confusing or even confused, and for 
that reason it may be worth while to recall 
what is meant by such expressions as grade 
labeling, informative labeling, descriptive 
labeling. 

Grade labeling refers to the use on the 
label of the designation A, B, C, or sub- 
standard to indicate that the product con- 
forms to the standards set up by the U. S. 
government for these grades. The words 
“fancy,” “choice,” and “standard” may 
also be used to indicate grades A, B, and C, 
respectively. Products are graded by com- 
paring them with the official standard and 
scoring them according to the extent to 
which they come up to its various specifi- 
cations. Thus, grade A means that the 
product has a score of 90 or over on the 
basis of 100 points; grade B, from 75 to 89, 
inclusive; grade C, from 60 to 74, inclusive. 
The use of these three grades is optional, 
but all products scoring less than 60 points 
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must be labeled “substandard.” All the 
grades are in general use in the canning 
industry but are much less commonly 
referred to in connection with retailing of 
the product. 

Informative labeling, as understood by 
the consumer organizations in the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council (among them, 
of course, the American Home Economics 
Association), may be defined as the inclusion 
on the label of as much of the available 
information regarding the product as the 
consumer purchaser needs to judge its 
quality or value to her and to be able to 
compare this both with the quality and 
value of other grades of the same product 
and to identify the same grade of the 
product put up by other canners or under 
other brand names. This information must 
be briefly and clearly stated so that it will 
be easy to read and understand. 

For example, on a label of the type sug- 
gested by the N.C.-R.C., the information 
given about the peas in the can included 
grade; size of pea (stated both by sieve 
number and by a colored circle of the 
appropriate diameter); variety; quality of 
texture, color, and liquor; character of 
flavor; can number; net weight; content in 
cups; and approximate yield in servings— 
all this clearly printed on a space less than 
three inches square. Good design, an at- 
tractive picture, and use of color give the 
label “oomph” enough to hold its own in 
any collection. 

In theory, an informative label might or 
might not carry a grade designation. In 
practice, a grade designation is in a sense a 
shorthand symbol for the desired informa- 
tion. A frequent argument against the 
use of grades in retail transactions is that 
consumers will not understand the symbols. 
The informative label has been devised to 
complement the grade label. Already some 
excellent labels now carry both grade and 
verbal information. 
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Descriptive labeling seems to have a less 
definite meaning. The term first came into 
use some years ago when the possibility of 
requiring the use of grade labels on canned 
foods was under discussion by Congress. 
It was introduced by the opponents of such 
legislation, who did not like to appear to 
withhold the information about their prod- 
ucts which consumers were legitimately 
demanding but who were very reluctant to 
accept the restrictions of grade labeling. 
They said that grade designations would 
mean nothing to most consumers; and that 
since techniques had not been developed 
for measuring all the characteristics of a 
product, grades might be confusing or even 
misleading to the consumer. As a compro- 
mise they proposed describing the product 
on the label. From the point of view of 
the consumer, the value of the description 
would depend on the completeness and 
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accuracy with which it provided the desired 
information, on the convenience of the 
form in which it was expressed, and, to a 
lesser degree, on the absence of “‘glamorous”’ 
but irrelevant statements. 

Obviously, it is not easy to draw a clear 
line between informative and descriptive 
labels. Informative labels are of course 
descriptive, and descriptive labels are to a 
greater or lesser extent informative. How- 
ever, if the definitions here given are ac- 
cepted, the informative label appears as one 
that attempts to give the desired informa- 
tion by both the “shorthand” grade 
designation and the “long hand” verbal 
description. As now used by the trade, a 
descriptive label seems to be one that tells 
the consumer what the canner or the dis- 
tributor feels she wishes to know about each 
individual product and without facilitating 
intelligent choice between brands or grades. 















































RESEARCH 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF NYLON AND OF LANITAL 
TEXTILE FIBERS! 


MARGARET ANN MILLER with PAULINE BEERY MACK and ESTHER NAOMI CHAPMAN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


JHE identification of textile fibers 

5, in a fabric of unknown composi- 
4 tion is undertaken in numerous 
a college and high school classes 
in textiles, household chemistry, and textile 
chemistry, The procedures employed in 
textile analysis involve either microscopic or 
chemical techniques or a combination of the 
two, with the choice of tests by teachers and 
students dependent to a considerable extent 
on the facilities available. 

In order to include two important new 
synthetic fibers—namely, nylon and lanital, 
or casein-wool—in an analytical scheme 
suitable in whole or in part for college and 
high school study, most of the tests in use 
in qualitative textile analysis were applied 
to these two fibers, and a systematic pro- 
cedure including them was formulated. 

In the popular press, nylon is described 
as a synthetic polymerized fibrous product 
made from coal, air, and water. A poly- 
mer, or a polymerized product, whether 
natural or artificial, is made by the chemical 
combination of a large number of small 
molecules into long molecular units. In the 
chemical production of silk by the silkworm, 
certain amino acids are polymerized into 
long protein molecules. Nylon is the ge- 
neric term for synthetic fibers with a chemi- 
cal structure similar in some respects to pro- 







1 Miscellaneous Textile Paper No. 1 published by 
the Ellen H. Richards Institute, Pennsylvania State 
College. Authorized for publication on December 
16, 1940. 
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teins, derivable from such common sources 
as coal, air, water. 

To obtain the core structure of nylon, 
certain organic acids (containing the car- 
boxyl, COOH, group) and organic bases 
(containing the amine, NHe, group) are 
made from the raw products, and these are 
then caused to join together into long mole- 
cules. The linkage takes place, as in amino 
acids, by the loss of an (OH) from the car- 
boxy] group of the acid and of one (H) from 
the amine group of the base to form water, 
leaving a linkage (CO-NH) between the 
two unit substances thus joined together 
within the polymer. This core structure of 
nylon, in which the respective integral units 
are hooked one to another, thus becomes 
similar to that of silk, with the atomic 
groups attached to this linkage structure 
differing in the two cases. Chemically, 
therefore, nylon is related to natural silk in 
many respects. 

Nylon is suitable not only for hosiery and 
other knitted fabrics but also for woven 
fabrics. Its use on the American market 
soon may be expected to be widespread 
throughout the broad goods field as well as 
in hosiery and knit goods. 

Lanital is the term applied to synthetic 
fibers derived from casein as produced in 
Italy. The term comes from two Italian 
words meaning “wool” and “Italian.” 
This type of fiber, generally called casein- 
wool, is being produced in a number of 
foreign countries and on an experimental 
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basis in this country. It is expected that 
it will be manufactured here in the near 
future. Chemically lanital bears a close 
resemblance to wool, the chief distinction 
being a lower sulfur content. The strength 
and other characteristics of representative 
lanital woven fabrics will be the topic of a 
later paper by the authors. 


QUALITATIVE TESTS 


Qualitative tests which are used fre- 
quently in the textile laboratory for identi- 
fying unknown textile fabrics have been 
studied for all common fibers, including the 
two new fibers nylon and lanital, using 
certain fabrics or fibers for the purpose. 
Microscopic and chemical tests have been 
used. The results of the study follow. 


MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION 


A high-powered microscope is used to 
study textile fibers, and a knowledge of the 
individual characteristics of the major tex- 
tile fibers makes it possible to identify them 
by this method in a textile fabric of un- 
known fiber content. If facilities are avail- 
able, cross sections of the fibers are pre- 
pared, since these offer identification 
material in addition to the longitudinal 
specimens most frequently used for micro- 
scopic analysis. 

In the present study, a few fibers of nylon 
and of lanital were mounted on microscope 
glasses with a drop of distilled water and 
glycerine mixture and covered with another 
glass. A Bausch-Lomb microscope was 
used to examine the fibers. Observations 
were made at 100 magnifications. 

Cross-sectional specimens of the fibers 
were made by the Hardy* method, using a 
Hardy cross-sectioning device. This con- 
sisted of slicing a compact group of fibers 
and holding them together by the use of 
collodion. This cross-sectioned group of 


2J. I. Harpy. A Practical Laboratory Method 


of Making Thin Cross Sections of Fibers. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Circ. No. 378 (Nov. 1935). 
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fibers then was mounted on a microscope 
slide. 

Nylon. When the longitudinal view of 
the nylon fibers was studied under the 
microscope at a 100 magnification, these ob- 
servations were made: 


1. The fibers averaged approximately 20 microns 
wide. 

2. The fibers were very regular in width, but not all 
fibers were identical in width. 

3. The fibers were translucent. 

4. The surface showed no irregularities and ap- 
peared very smooth. 

5. The receding curves of the convex surface had a 
shaded appearance. 


The cross-sectional view showed the fibers 
to have an irregular circumference and to 
be clear throughout the section. 

Lanital. The following observations 
were made of the longitudinal view of the 
lanital fiber at a magnification of 100: 


1. Each fiber was very regular in width, but not all 
fibers were identical in width. 

2. The fibers averaged approximately 22 microns 
wide. 

3. Tiny dark spots were visible on the surface of the 
fibers. 

4. The fibers were translucent. 


At a magnification of 430 these observa- 
tions were made: 


1. The fibers were transparent. 

2. The fibers had the appearance of having small air 
pockets in the structure. 

3. At this higher magnification, these small air 
bubbles made the surface appear irregular. 


Figures I A and I B, and II A and II B 
show longitudinal and cross-sectional views 
at a magnification of 250 diameters, re- 
spectively, of nylon and of lanital. 


MILLON’S TEST 


Millon’s test is used to identify protein 
materials containing amino acids with the 
hydroxy-phenyl group. Since all natural 
textile fibers of animal origin contain ty- 
rosine, which has this grouping, this test has 
been previously used to distinguish natural 
animal from nonanimal textile fibers. The 
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test involves the development of a vermilion 
color when a fabric responding positively is 
treated with a drop of Millon’s reagent (a 
solution of mercuric nitrate containing ni- 
trous acid) and the spot dried in an atmos- 
phere of steam. 

In the present study, a drop of Millon’s 
reagent was placed on a fabric undergoing 
test, and the fabric was then steamed over a 
beaker of boiling distilled water. 

Nylon. When the nylon fibers were sub- 
jected to Millon’s test, the reaction was 
definitely negative. 

Lanital. Lanital responded positively to 
Millon’s test because the milk proteins of 
which it is composed contain the hydroxy- 
phenyl group. 


XANTHOPROTEIC TEST 


The xanthoproteic test involves the use 
of moderately strong nitric acid on sub- 
stances containing the phenyl, or A”, 


group. The formation of a nitro-compound 
of yellow color takes place if the product un- 
dergoing test has this group of elements. 

In the present investigation a drop of 75 
per cent nitric acid was placed on a fabric 
undergoing test, and the moistened fabric 
was steamed over a beaker of boiling dis- 
tilled water. 

Nylon. The xanthoproteic test was nega- 
tive on nylon. There was a partial dissolv- 
ing of the fibers, as happens with many 
fibers in the presence of concentrated acids. 
The addition of ammonium hydroxide 
turned them very white and brittle. The 
failure of a yellow color to develop, classified 
nylon as nonprotein. 

Lanital. The fact that lanital is protein 


in nature is responsible for the fact that the 
usual yellow nitro-complex was formed in 
this test from the amine groups present. 
This yellow color deepened to orange when 
ammonium hydroxide was placed on the 
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fabric. Therefore, lanital can be classified 
with the fibers of animal origin, even though 
it is a synthetic filament. 


ALKALI TEST 


When silk or wool proteins are boiled in a 
solution of 5 per cent sodium hydroxide for 
from 15 to 30 minutes, the protein is hy- 
drolyzed with the formation of individual 
amino-acid molecules, or groups of mole- 
cules of sufficiently small particle size to 
render the fabric soluble. By this test it 
has been possible to differentiate the natural 
animal fibers from all other textile fibers, as 
long as no synthetic fibers of protein origin 
were used. 

In the present study, a few fibers of the 
fabric undergoing test were placed in 20 cc. 
of a solution of sodium hydroxide which was 
boiled for 30 minutes, meanwhile keeping it 
at constant level with distilled water. If 
any portion of the fibers dissolved, the alkali 
solution was used for the further identifica- 
tion tests. 

Nylen. In the alkali test, nylon again 
reacted in a manner somewhat similar to the 
cellulose fibers. Boiling in a 5 per cent 
sodium hydroxide solution for 30 minutes 
apparently did not dissolve the nylon fiber. 
There was no indication of nylon having 
protein complexes in its composition. 

Lanital. As with wool, dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution dissolved the lanital 
fiber completely after boiling for 15 minutes. 
The solution had a cloudy or milky appear- 
ance after the fiber had dissolved in the 
reagent. 


COPPER SULFATE OR BIURET TEST 


When a dilute solution of copper sulfate 
is added to a solution of silk in sodium hy- 
droxide, a lavender color develops from the 
formation of copper biuret, a compound pro- 
duced when copper reacts with a substance 
containing the peptide linkage; the latter 
is present in all protein substances. In 
solutions of wool, the copper biuret com- 
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pound is formed but its color is obscured by 
the formation of black copper sulfide, due 
to the reaction of copper in the reagent and 
sulfur in cystine, a sulfur-containing amino 
acid present in wool but absent in silk. 

This test previously has been used, there- 
fore, to differentiate silk from wool, a laven- 
der color being produced with the former 
and a black color with the latter. 

In making this test, 5 cc. of alkali solu- 
tion like that prepared for the alkali test 
were treated with 2 drops of 1 per cent 
copper sulfate solution. 

Nylon. The biuret reaction was nega- 
tive when a drop of 1 per cent copper sul- 
fate was introduced into the alkaline solu- 
tion in which the nylon fiber had been 
boiled. 

Lanital. During the biuret test on the 
solution in which lanital fibers had been 
dissolved, a pale rose color developed. This 
quickly changed to a light violet color. 
Silk also responds in this manner when 
given this test, because of the formation of 
a compound called copper-potassium-biuret. 
Black copper sulfide forms when wool is 
tested in this manner. The failure of the 
black color to appear with lanital indicated 
that in this case sulfur was present in a 
very minute quantity. 


LEAD NITRATE TEST 


When no synthetic fibers, protein in na- 
ture, were known, a further test to differ- 
entiate silk from wool involved the use of 
lead nitrate solution which gave a dark 
coloration with wool because of the forma- 
tion of lead sulfide, but which did not react 
with silk. A modification of the test in- 
cluded treating the alkali solution with an 
acid, holding a piece of filter paper mois- 
tened with lead acetate solution in the va- 
pors produced by boiling the solution, and 
noting whether or not the lead acetate on 
the paper was discolored from hydrogen 
sulfide fumes coming from the boiling 
solution. 
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In the present study, 5 cc. of the alkali 
solution produced as described above were 
acidified with 50 per cent acetic acid, and 
this solution was heated. A piece of filter 
paper saturated with lead nitrate was held 
over the steaming solution so that the va- 
pors could come in contact with the paper. 

Nylon. The failure of the nylon fiber to 
dissolve in the alkali solution made this 
test impossible. 

Lanital. The lead nitrate test was nega- 
tive with alkali solutions of lanital. 


SODIUM NITROPRUSSIDE TEST 


Dilute solutions of sodium nitroprusside 
turn yellow in the presence of most alkaline 
solutions and deep plum colored in the 
presence of alkaline solutions of wool, be- 
cause of the formation of colored complexes 
with the particular distribution of amino 
acids present in this protein. 

In the present study, 2 drops of 3 per cent 
sodium nitroprusside solution were added to 
5 cc. of the alkali solution produced as de- 
scribed above. 

Nylon. The failure of the nylon fiber to 
dissolve in the alkali solution made this test 
impossible. 

Lanital. The sodium nitropresmide test 
was negative with lanital. 


NEOCARMINE W DYE TEST 


Neocarmine W dye is a reagent for the 
quick recognition of all textile fibers. It 
will identify any textile fiber in a few min- 
utes, as it gives a specific color for each kind 
of fiber, irrespective of whether it is a single 
or a mixed fabric. Because this is a dye 
test, however, the fibers must be white or 
stripped of color. 

The color reactions for the fibers con- 
sidered heretofore are the following: 


Fiber Color 
ET eee light blue 
ah eaten x aiad aeee reddish blue (mauve) 
Cuprammonium.............deep, full blue 
ne wine red 
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Fiber (cont.) Color (cont.) 
Cellulose acetate rayon....... light, greenish yellow 
(lime) 
Silk (not degummed)........ dark green to black 
Silk (degummed)............old gold 
Tussah silk (unbleached).... . green 


Tussah silk (bleached)....... brownish red 
Unchlorinated wool (treated 

re 
Unchlorinated wool (treated 

Passa Mas eenwcukeuers green 
Chlorinated wool (treated 

a 
Chlorinated wool (treated 

Tk: dates dunce atacicecaana’ . brownish red 


When the fibers in this study were tested 
with neocarmine W dye, the procedure con- 
sisted of allowing them to stand in a watch 
glass of the dye for 8 minutes. They were 
then washed thoroughly in distilled water. 

Nylon. In the neocarmine W dye bath, 
nylon turned to a medium tone of green 
similar to, but not identical with, raw 
silk. - 

Lanital. Lanital fibers became light 
golden brown in color when subjected to the 
neocarmine W dye identification test. 


ACETONE TEST 


Acetate rayon may be distinguished from 
viscose and cuprammonium rayon by the 
use of acetone, since it is soluble in acetone. 
The two other forms of rayon can be de- 
tected by the use of the microscope. 

In order to determine any similarity be- 
tween acetate rayon and the two new fibers 
under investigation, the two new fibers were 
immersed in acetone for 10 minutes and the 
results noted. 

Nylon. No change took place in nylon 
fibers when subjected to the acetone test. 

Lanital. Acetone produced no change in 
the lanital fibers. 


BURNING TEST 


All fibers except asbestos and glass are 
inflammable. Each fiber burns with its 
own rate of ignition, color of flame, odor, 
and ash, but judgment of the results is 
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somewhat subjective. The burning test is 
used chiefly to distinguish between animal 
and vegetable fibers, the former giving the 
odor of burning feathers and the latter of 
burning paper. 

Nylon and lanital fibers were held in the 
flame of the Bunsen burner and the burning 
features noted. 

Nylon. Flame and heat had no effect on 
nylon fibers, except when they were in direct 
contact with the flame. The fibers were 
melted into tan-colored, gummy beads 
which became very hard when cold. The 
odor was slightly similar to that of silk, but 
it quickly changed to a sweet odor resem- 
bling that of browned sugar. 

Lanital. Lanital fibers burned slowly 
with a yellow flame leaving a crisp brown 
ash similar to that of wool. The odor was 
similar to that of burning protein fibers, but 
not so offensive as in burning silk or wool. 
In this test the presence of protein material 
was evident from the reaction obtained. 


SULFURIC ACID TEST 


Concentrated acids are destructive to 
fibers containing cellulose because of the 
formation of hydrocelluloses and oxycellu- 
loses. Therefore, they can be used to test 
cellulose-containing fabrics. 

In this study the two fibers were tested 
by placing a few drops of 75 per cent sul- 
furic acid on a few matted fibers of each 
type. After contact with the concentrated 
acid, they were immersed in a dilute solu- 
tion of ammonium hydroxide. 

Nylon. A solution of 75 per cent sulfuric 
acid changed the nylon fibers into a clear, 
viscous substance. Dilute ammonium hy- 
droxide precipitated the dissolved nylon 
into a white flaky substance which when 
dry resembled paper. This result was 
similar to that with cellulose fibers. 

Lanital. The lanital fibers were not dis- 
solved by the sulfuric acid but were turned 
slightly yellow. This result classified them 
as animal fibers. 
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GLYCEROL TEST 


Glycerol is used to distinguish roughly 
linen from cotton, because it has no effect on 
cotton but renders linen transparent. In 
preparation for the glycerol test, the fibers 
are boiled in water for a few minutes. 

Nylon. The glycerol did not affect the 
nylon fiber in chemical or physical manner. 

Lanital. There was no change in the 
lanital fiber in the glycerol test. 


PHENOL TEST 


Hot melted phenol is reliable for distin- 
guishing acetate rayon from cuprammonium 
and viscose rayons. The first fiber dis- 
solves in it, while the last two do not. 

The hot melted phenol test was performed 
on nylon and lanital to determine their reac- 
tion to this test. 

Nylon. These fibers were dissolved im- 
mediately when they were immersed in hot 
melted phenol. This appears to be a re- 
liable chemical test for nylon. 

Lanital. Phenol did not alter the lanital 
fibers when this test was carried out. 


CUPRAMMONIUM TEST 


The cuprammonium solution is particu- 
larly significant because of its use in 
the Bemberg rayon process. Cellulose is 
soluble in this reagent, and upon the addi- 
tion of acid to the solution the cellulose 
reprecipitates; the reprecipitated cellulose 
is called regenerated cellulose. Positive 
response to this test has heretofore been 
confined to cellulose fabrics, both natural 
and synthetic. 

The cuprammonium solution for deter- 
mining the reaction of lanital and nylon to 
this test was carried out in the following 
way: 5 grams of copper sulfate were dis- 
solved in 50 cc. of distilled water. A solu- 
tion of 2.5 grams of potassium hydroxide 
and 25 cc. of distilled water was added to 
the copper sulfate solution. This was fil- 


tered and the filtrate discarded. The pre- 
cipitate was washed and then dissolved in 
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a small amount of ammonium hydroxide 
solution made of two parts ammonium hy- 
droxide and two parts water. This was 
placed in a flask and stoppered immediately 
to prevent contact with air. The flask was 
wrapped in brown paper to conceal it from 
the light. 

Some of each of the two fibers being tested 
was placed in test tubes, and the tubes were 
half filled with cuprammonium solution. 
The tubes were stoppered immediately and 
wrapped in brown paper. The fibers were 
allowed to remain in the solution for two 
and a half hours, during which time they 
were shaken vigorously at five-to-ten- 
minute intervals. 

Nylon. Cuprammonium reagent did not 
dissolve nylon fibers. The only change 
produced was increased elasticity of fiber. 

Laniial. Lanital was not changed in 
composition or texture by contact with the 
cuprammonium reagent. The only change 
noted was the development of a blue color 
in the fiber from the copper in the solution, 
but this might occur with other fibers. 


AMMONIACAL NICKEL OXIDE TEST 


The ammoniacal nickel oxide solution is 
of value in identifying silk because of the 
solubility of silk therein. Wool is not 
affected, nor are the other common textile 
fibers. 

In determining the effect of this reagent 
on nylon and lanital, the solution was pre- 
pared and the tests were performed in the 
following manner: 2} grams of nickel sulfate 
were dissolved in 30 cc. of distilled water. 
Dilute sodium hydroxide was added until 
the nickel hydroxide was completely pre- 
cipitated. The solution was filtered and 
the precipitate was washed thoroughly. 
The precipitate was dissolved in 12 cc. of 
ammonium hydroxide which had been di- 
luted with 12 cc. of distilled water. This 
solution was put into a flask; the flask was 
stoppered and wrapped in brown paper to 
keep out the air and light. 
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Some nylon fibers were placed in one test 
tube and lanital fibers in another. The 
tubes were half filled with the solution, 
stoppered, and wrapped immediately. 
During the three-hour period during which 
the fibers remained in the solution the 
tubes were shaken frequently. 

Nylon. Nylon fibers were not affected by 
the ammoniacal nickel oxide test. 

Lanital. The only reaction produced in 
the lanital fiber during the ammoniacal 
nickel oxide test was the development of a 
brown color. 


ZINC CHLORIDE TEST 


The zinc chloride test also is used to 
identify cellulose because this substance 
dissolves in it and is reprecipitated upon the 
addition of alcohol. Silk also is soluble in 
this solution. 

The solubility of nylon and lanital in zinc 
chloride solution was determined in the 
following manner. The fibers were allowed 
to remain in dilute sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion for one-half hour and were then rinsed 
in distilled water. After placing the fibers 
in test tubes, 16 cc. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid and one and one-third horn 
spoonfuls of zinc chloride were added. The 
fibers remained in this solution for one-half 
hour, after which a few drops of alcohol 
were added. 

Nylon. When tested by this method, 
nylon dissolved in one-half hour. Alcohol 
did not reprecipitate the fibers, but water 
precipitated a white flaky substance. 

Lanital. The zinc chloride solution test 
was negative with lanital. 


COMMON ACID AND ALKALI TESTS 


Acids and alkalies can be used to dis- 
tinguish between fibers of animal and of 
vegetable origin. They are commonly used 
to distinguish between the two classes, but 
they cannot be used to identify specific 
fibers. Vegetable fibers dissolve in concen- 


trated acids, while animal fibers dissolve in 
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alkalies. Nylon and lanital fibers were 
boiled in 40 per cent sodium hydroxide and 
then tested with these acids: (1) concen- 
trated sulfuric, nitric, and hydrochloric 
acids; (2) dilute sulfuric, nitric, and hydro- 
chloric acids. 

The effects of acids and alkalies on nylon 
and lanital fibers are briefly shown in the 
accompanying table. 


DISCUSSION AND PROPOSED PROCEDURES 


The response of nylon and of lanital to 
the qualitative tests just described indicate 
that each may be differentiated from the 
other and from the older fibers by some of 
the tests, thus indicating the possibility of 
developing a systematic analytical proce- 
dure into which they will fit. In general, 
when nylon was subjected to tests which 
have been used to differentiate animal and 
vegetable fibers, it gave no indication of 
belonging to the group of animal fibers, all 
of which contain amino acids. The Mil- 
lon’s test did not produce the dark red color 
which is characteristic of protein fibers, nor 
did the xanthoproteic test indicate that 
nylon fiber has a protein composition. Al- 
kali was not destructive to nylon. When 
the alkali solution in which nylon fibers 
were boiled for 30 minutes was used in the 
biuret, lead nitrate, and sodium nitroprus- 
side tests (which differentiate silk from 
wool), no change was noted. This is under- 
standable on the basis of the fact that nylon 
resembles silk only with respect to the link- 
age between the units constituting the long 
molecules, the group attached to the core 
being different. 

Nylon was found to be destructible by 
concentrated acids; upon contact with con- 
centrated nitric, sulfuric, and hydrochloric 
acids, it quickly disintegrated into a clear 
viscous solution. The addition of water 
reprecipitated it into a white vellum-like 
substance—a reaction characteristic of ny- 
lon alone. 

Another test which gave a reaction pe- 
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Effects of acids and alkalies on nylon and lanital fibers 






































REAGENTS FIBERS ae a SIGNIFICANT OBSERVATIONS 
mi nul es 
Hot 40% NaOH Nylon No 
Lanital Yes Left waxy flakes on surface. 
Conc. H2SO, Nylon Yes Precipitated into a flaky white substance in 
| water. 
Lanital No 
Conc. HNO; Nylon Yes Precipitated into a flaky white substance in 
water. “ 
Lanital No Turned fibers yellow. 
Conc. HCl Nylon Yes Precipitated into a flaky white substance in 
water. 
Lanital No Turned fibers yellow. 
Dilute H,SO, Nylon No — 
Lanital No _ 
Dilute HNO; Nylon No — 
Lanital No — 
Dilute HCl Nylon No — 
Lanital No -- 

















culiar to nylon was the neocarmine W dye 
test. The green color obtained with this 
dye could be used as a specific method of 
detecting nylon if the latter were not dyed 
or if the color were stripped from it before 
making the test. 

The manner in which nylon burns also is 
distinctive. It is practically noninflam- 
mable and should therefore be of value as 
wearing apparel from the point of view of 
fire hazard. 

The phenol or hot carbolic acid test is 
probably the most reliable one for this new 
fiber because of the fact that acetate rayon 
is the only other fiber soluble in this reagent. 
Differentiation can be made between these 
two with acetone, cellulose acetate being 
soluble and nylon being insoluble in this 
liquid. 

Zinc chloride dissolves nylon, but this 
test is not specific, since silk also dissolves 
in this solution. 


Ammoniacal nickel oxide and cupram- 
monium solutions are of no value in detect- 
ing the presence of nylon because of its 
negative reaction to these reagents. 

The reactions of lanital to the qualitative 
tests definitely placed it among the animal 
fibers by showing the presence of charac- 
teristic protein groups. 

The positive reaction to nitric acid, re- 
sulting in the characteristic yellow colora- 
tion; to Millon’s reagent, producing a dark 
red color; and to sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion, in which it dissolved, showed the 
lanital fiber to have a chemical structure 
definitely of a protein character. 

When the fiber under examination was 
definitely shown to be protein in nature, 
several more tests to determine its composi- 
tion were made. The NHe group in amino 
acids manifested itself when copper sulfate 
was added to the alkaline solution in which 
lanital fibers had been dissolved. No sul- 
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fur, however, could be detected by the use 
of the lead nitrate test, nor did it give a 
characteristic reaction with sodium nitro- 
prusside. 

Lanital produced its own color, as do all 
of the other textile fibers, when saturated 
with neocarmine W dye. A very light 
golden brown was found to be its specific 
color reaction. 

The burning test can be used to classify 
lanital as an animal fiber, but its results are 
so closely similar to wool that this test could 
not be used to differentiate between these 
two fibers. 

The following qualitative tests did not 
give positive results with lanital: acetone, 
concentrated acids, cuprammonium, am- 
moniacal nickel oxide, and zinc chloride 
reagents. 

As a result of this study, the following 
qualitative procedure for the identification 
of textile fibers, including nylon and lanital, 
is proposed: 


Microscopic test 


Each fiber has its characteristic appearance. 


Millon’s test 


Positive for proteins containing the hydroxy- 
pheny! group (wool, silk, lanital). 

Negative for nonproteins (cotton, linen, minor 
natural vegetable fibers, rayon, nylon). 


Sodium hydroxide or alkali test 


Proteins dissolve within 30 minutes (wool, silk, 
lanital). 


Tests on alkali solution 


Biuret test 
Lavender: silk, lanital 
Black precipitate: wool 

Lead nitrate test 
Black precipitate: wool 
Negative: silk, lanital 

Sodium nitroprusside test 
Plum colored: wool 
Negative: silk, lanital 

Other fibers (cotton, linen, minor natural vege- 
table fibers, rayon, nylon) do not dissolve in 
sodium hydroxide, and hence these three tests 
are not applicable to them. 
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Neocarmine W dye test 
Specific colors for fibers: wool (cold dye solution), 

yellow; chlorinated wool, dark brown; unde- 
gummed silk, dark green to black; degummed 
silk, old gold; Tussah silk (unbleached), green; 
Tussah silk (bleached), brownish red; viscose 
rayon, wine red; cotton, light blue; linen, red- 
dish blue (mauve); cuprammonium rayon, deep 
blue; acetate rayon, light greenish yellow; 
lanital, golden brown; nylon, medium green. 

Phenol (or carbolic acid) test 


Only nylon and acetate rayon dissolve. 


Acetone test 
Only acetate rayon dissolves. 


Cuprammonium test 
Cellulose fibers dissolve. 


Ammoniacal nickel oxide test 
Silk only dissolves. 


Zinc chloride test 
Cellulose, nylon, and silk fibers dissolve. 


Burning test 

Odor of burning hair: wool, silk, lanital. 

Odor of burning paper: cotton, linen, minor natu- 
ral vegetable fibers, and rayon (all of these 
leave no ash save acetate rayon, which leaves 
an ash in the form of a melted ball). 

Nylon: melts, with a distinctive odor; does not 
burn; leaves a tan, ball-like molten residue. 


Reactions of nylon and of lanital in the 
usual procedure. If an unknown fiber melts 
without burning, gives a negative reaction 
with Millon’s reagent, fails to dissolve in 
sodium hydroxide solution, gives a medium 
green color in the neocarmine W dye test, 
dissolves in hot phenol solution but does not 
dissolve in acetone, and gives a negative 
reaction with the cuprammonium and am- 
moniacal nickel oxide tests and a positive 
reaction with the zinc chloride test, the 
fiber is nylon. 

If an unknown fiber burns like wool, gives 
a positive reaction with Millon’s reagent, 
dissolves in sodium hydroxide solution, 
gives a biuret test, a negative lead nitrate 
test, and a negative sodium nitroprusside 
test, fails to dissolve in phenol or acetone, 
and gives a negative response to the cu- 
prammonium, ammoniacal nickel oxide, and 
zinc chloride tests, it is lanital. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


A First Book in Home Economics. By MATA 
RoMAN FRIEND and Hazet SHuttz. Revised 
edition. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1941, 687 pp., $1.80. 

The general plan followed in this new edition 
of a book for junior high school girls is the same 
as that of the earlier one noted in the JouRNAL 
for April 1936; but the text has been so thor- 
oughly rewritten to bring it into line with 
present information and educational approach, 
there are so many new illustrations, and the 
page, type, and binding are all so different that 
it seems like a new book. 


Healthful Living. By Harotp S. Drexst. 
New revised edition. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1941, 499 pp., $2.75. 

A revision of a well-known book by the dean 
of medical sciences at the University of Minne- 
sota, the first edition of which was noted in 
the JourNAL for May 1936. Besides bringing 
the statements up to date and enlarging certain 
sections, such as the one on the cost of medical 
care, the author has shifted part of the mate- 
rial, added a chapter on ‘‘Modern Parenthood,” 
which deals mainly with maternal and infant 
care, and introduced pictorial graphs. In- 
tended originally for college students, the book 
is equally useful to any intelligent layman who 
wishes to understand personal hygiene. 


Plague on Us. By Geppres Smita. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1941, 365 
pp., $3. 

The layman, to whom this book is addressed, 
will find in it a reliable description of epidemics, 
old and recent, of how society has learned to 
control some of them, and of what still remains 
in the way of “unfinished business,” the whole 
so vividly and clearly told that reading will be 
a pleasure. A Scientific Book Club selection. 


Growth and Decline of Agricultural Villages. 
By Davin Ross Jenkins. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940, 95 pp., $1.60. 
The causes and consequences of changes in 

the population of agricultural villages, illus- 

trated by case studies in various parts of the 

United States, with comparison of conditions 

in growing and in declining communities. 

Home economists who deal with rural problems 

will find points of interest, especially in the 

chapters devoted to the consequences of growth 
and decline for the family and the school. 


Growing Up in the Black Belt: Negro Youth 
in the Rural South. By CHaARLEs S. JoHNsoN. 
Prepared for the American Youth Com- 
mission. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1941, 360 pp., $2.25. 
Another in a series of studies of Negro youth 

made by the American Youth Commission in 
different sections of the United States. The 
author, who is head of the department of social 
sciences at Fisk University, studied 2,000 
Negro youth in eight counties typical of differ- 
ent conditions and talked with many of their 
families. His discussion, strengthened by 
statistics and vitalized by case studies, attempts 
to show the relation between personality de- 
velopment and economic and social conditions 
and concludes that the prevalence of extreme 
poverty and economic insecurity is even more 
hampering than race relations to desirable per- 
sonal adjustments. 


Wisdom for Widows. By Tont Torrey. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1941, 252 
pp., $2.50. 

A sympathetic, sensible, and informal dis- 
cussion of the problems of the intelligent 
woman, whether married or single, who is 
unexpectedly obliged to attend to her own 
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business affairs, perhaps also to earn money 
without special vocational training or ex- 
perience. 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science: A Brief History of the Association 
from Its Founding in 1848 to 1940, Its Present 
Organization and Operation, Summarized 
Proceedings for the Period from January, 
1934, to January, 1940, and a Directory of 
Members as of July 1, 1940. Washington, 
D. C.: A.A.AS., 1940, 1109 pp., $3.50 to 
members, $4 to nonmembers. 

Though this directory gives only scanty 
information about individual entries, the fact 
that there are over 20,000 of them makes it a 
useful supplement to biographical directories of 
scientists. 


Public Administration and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. By Joun M. 
Gaus and Leon O. Wotcorrt, with a chapter 
by VeRNE B. Lewis. Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1940, 534 pp., $4.50. 
Based on a study made for the Committee on 

Public Administration of the Social Science 
Research Council, this volume describes the 
evolution, activities, and functioning of the 
Department of Agriculture as those of a federal 
agency which represents “the association of 
science and government” and whose responsi- 
bilities involve collaboration with state and 
local governments. Though the book is per- 
haps of greatest value to students of public 
administration, it has decided interest for those 
concerned with the Department’s scientific 
research and co-operative programs, including 
its relations to land-grant colleges, agricultural 
experiment stations, and extension services. 


Matching Youth and Jobs: A Study of Occu- 
pational Adjustment. By Howarp M. BELL. 
Prepared for the American Youth Commis- 
sion. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1940, 277 pp., $2. 

Based on a survey and demonstration of 
occupational adjustment by the American 
Youth Commission in co-operation with the 
Employment Service Division of the Social 
Security Board, this volume deals with pro- 
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grams for vocational guidance, vocational 
preparation, and reliable placement service, 
and with the importance of basing such pro- 
grams on definite knowledge of community 
conditions in regard to work and workers and 
to develop it with the co-operation of com- 
munity organizations and resources. The 
discussion is pointed almost wholly toward the 
problems of young men, and the sections on 
guidance and preparation discuss these only 
from the immediately vocational standpoint. 


Student Personnel Services in Colleges and 
Universities. Compiled and edited by JoHNn 
DALE RussELL. Vol. XII. Proceedings of 
the Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, 1940. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1941, 300 pp., 
$2.50. 

Different phases of this important but 
frequently neglected subject are discussed by 
twenty or more university officials. 


Social Work Year Book, 1941. Edited by 
RussetL H. Kurtz. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1941, 793 pp., $3.25. 
Despite its name, this invaluable volume 

appears only biennially. As usual, its first and 

largest section carries topical articles describ- 
ing progress in certain areas of social work, 

while the last 150 pages are devoted to a 

directory of national and state agencies, both 

public and private. New topics of special 
interest to home economists are those on 

“Consumer Interests” and “The Family.” 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1940. Published for the National 
Conference of Social Work. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940, 736 pp., 
$3. 

Selected papers from the conference held in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 1940 make up the 
bulk of this annual. Although few of them 
deal specifically with home and family life as 
the average home economist sees it, they would 
widen her understanding of present problems 
and efforts in social work, especially perhaps 
those dealing with child welfare and family 
relationships. 
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ABSTRACTS 
FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Personal and automobile insurance carried by 
rural and urban groups, A. J. FISHER. Agr. 
Finance Rev. 3, No. 2 (Nov. 1940) pp. 22-33. 
Farmers are not so heavily insured as village 

and small-city residents and they pay smaller 

premiums, according to this report based on 
findings of the Consumer Purchases Study. 

The percentage of persons carrying insurance 

and the amount of premiums paid increased 

with size of income. Of the three types of in- 
surance studied, life insurance was carried most 
frequently, automobile insurance next, and 
health and accident insurance least frequently. 


Can we insure domestic and farm workers? 
M. G. Murray. Am. Labor Legis. Rev. 30, 
No. 4 (Dec. 1940) pp. 159-163. 

Domestic and farm workers are excluded from 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance provisions 
of the amended Social Security Act on the 
theory that it is not administratively feasible 
to collect contributions from these groups. 
This article advocates a stamp plan for collect- 
ing contributions, to bring these two groups 
under the benefits of the Act. This plan does 
not answer all questions regarding administra- 
tive difficulties, but, in the opinion of the au- 
thor, “‘some of them can be answered only in the 
crucible of actual experience.” 


Changes in regional and urban patterns of popu- 
lation growth, W. S. THompson and P. K. 
WHELPTON. Am. Sociol. Rev. 5, No. 6 
(Dec. 1940) pp. 921-929. 

The more rapid growth of the South than of 
the Northeast, the increasing proportion of the 
population in the smaller cities and the subur- 
ban areas, the rapid declines in certain rural 
sections and increases in others, and the shifts 
in age composition represent a pattern of popu- 
lation growth in the United States during the 
past ten years different from that of previous 
decades. Significant and difficult adjustments 
in our social and economic life will be required 
to meet these developments. 


Contrasts in urban and rural family life, J. R. 
Leevy. Am. Sociol. Rev. 5, No. 6 (Dec. 
1940) pp. 948-953. 

A survey of 1,000 rural and 1,000 urban 
families in Illinois shows that such activities as 
garment-making, canning food, cleaning and 
pressing clothing, doing home laundry, and the 
production of some garden vegetables are more 
generally practiced by rural than urban families. 
Family budgets were made by two and a half 
times as many urban as rural families. More 
rural than urban families own their homes, 
while the reverse is true of ownership of the 
creative comforts, such as radios, telephones, 
electric washers. The main difference in reli- 
gious activities is in family attendance at 
church and membership of women in Ladies’ 
Aid Societies, both of which are more general 
among rural families. 


Construction, housing and real property, J. H. 
WiiuramMs. Bur. of the Budget, Central 
Statist. Bd. (June 1940) 169 pp. 
Descriptions are given of 246 statistical series 

and special surveys of federal and private agen- 

cies pertaining to construction, housing, and 

real property in the United States. Part I 

presents a summary description of existing data 

with an indication of the major gaps and of 
principal improvements needed. Part II con- 
tains detailed descriptions, where available, of 
the various series grouped by agencies. Part 

III consists of a list of the series in numerical 

order by agency and of an alphabetical subject 

index to the descriptions of the series. 


Our retail trade in 1939, F. A. Gosnett. Do- 
mestic Commerce 27, No. 3 (Jan. 16, 1941) pp. 
37-40. 

Data compiled by the Bureau of the Census 
show that sales in 1,770,000 retail stores 
amounted to over $42,000,000,000 in 1939—28 
per cent more than the nearly $33,000,000,000 
of sales recorded in the previous census of 1935 
but 13 per cent less than in 1929, when sales 
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were better than $48,000,000,000. In 1939 
there were 20 per cent more stores than ten 
years before; the major increases were registered 
in the categories of drinking places, packaged- 
liquor stores, eating places, and filling stations. 
The sums spent in food stores, general mer- 
chandise stores, and the automotive group add 
up to more than half of the money expended in 
retail stores. 


Annual report of the Federal Trade Commission 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. 
Federal Trade Commission, Washington, 
D. C. (1940) 217 pp. 

The Federal Trade Commission is responsible 
for enforcing the Wheeler-Lea Act prohibiting 
false and misleading advertising of foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics. That and other activities to 
protect the consumer-buyer are presented in 
this report reflecting the character and scope of 
the Commission’s work. 


On measuring the cost of life insurance, T. S. 
Berry. J. Am. Statist. Assocn. 35, No. 212 
(Dec. 1940) pp. 631-643. 

Cost of life insurance is usually estimated by 
finding the difference between all sums paid 
and the amount returnable at the expiration of 
a given period. This “net cost,” according to 
the author, is an understatement because it 
makes no allowance for interest foregone in an 
alternative investment and for protection lost 
because of the increase in reserve. The cost of 
ordinary life insurance issued at 35 years of age 
is computed by four different formulae, with 
varying cost results. Calculations which ac- 
count for the two neglected factors above show 
that costs have not risen in recent years, as is 
indicated by crude “net cost” figures. This 
conclusion, however, is based on the assump- 
tions that a conservative bank is a fitting alter- 
native investment and that life insurance stays 
in force 20 years. High lapse ratio, together 
with the high expense of issuance, is a vexing 
problem facing the institution of American life 
insurance. 


Effect of the stamp plan on living levels, O. T. 
KepHART. Mthly. Labor Rev. 51, No. 5 
(Nov. 1940) pp. 1060-1065. 

The operation of the food stamp plan and the 
cotton stamp plan are described in this article. 
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As of August 31, 1940, the food stamp plan was 
bringing the benefits of increased purchasing 
power to 1,907,000 persons in 124 areas. It is 
expected that about 4,000,000 people will par- 
ticipate during the next 12 months. A tabular 
summary is presented showing the estimated 
purchases of surplus foods with blue (free) 
stamps from May 16, 1939, to May 31, 1940. 
Data from the Consumer Purchases Study are 
used as evidence of the desirability of these 
methods of increasing domestic consumption. 


Life insurance among low-income families. 
Mthly. Labor Rev. 51, No. 6 (Dec. 1940) pp. 
1335-1351. 

Life insurance as a means of saving is quite 
generally purchased by low-income groups. A 
recent study by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission covering 2,132 families living in 
industrial areas in metropolitan Boston showed 
that industrial insurance was the most impor- 
tant and the most costly form of insurance sold. 
In many families an appreciable proportion of 
the family income was spent on insurance; 
nearly 10 per cent of the non-relief families and 
9 per cent of the relief families paid insurance 
premiums in excess of one-tenth of their respec- 
tive incomes. 


Economic position of married business and pro- 
fessional women. Mthly. Labor Rev. 51, No. 

6 (Dec. 1940) pp. 1371-1374. 

Married women are not, on the whole, so well 
paid as single women. In public employment, 
for example, in 1939 the modal earnings of 
married women was about $1,300 and of single 
women about $1,600 a year. The majority of 
the married women, however, had not worked 
for as many years as had the single women, and 
the better training and longer period of ad- 
vancement of the single women were reflected 
in their higher earnings. Both married and 
single women supported dependents. Less 
than 1 per cent of the married women working 
in public employment and about 6 per cent of 
those in private employment gave nothing to 
the support either of themselves or their 
dependents. These conclusions are based on 
the questionnaire returns from 2,326 members, 
or 3 per cent of the membership, of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. 
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Some contrasts in white women employees in 
garment plants located in three types of com- 
munities in Mississippi, D. Dicxins. Rural 
Sociol. 5, No. 4 (Dec. 1940) pp. 427-437. 
From the data presented concerning the 

women employed in garment plants of three 
communities—a village, a town, and a small 
city in Mississippi—the author concludes that 
decentralization of industries is feasible. How- 
ever, the areas around the village plant had not 
yielded the maximum number of women anxious 
for work and with characteristics acceptable to 
industry. Those considered acceptable in- 
cluded young women either single, widowed, 
divorced, or, if married, with no children or not 
more than one or two children, and women with 
some high school training. 


Trends in the development of voluntary health 
insurance in the United States, J. Hirsu. 
Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quart. 21, No. 3 (Dec. 
1940) pp. 246-260. 

Voluntary health insurance generally refers 
to a plan in which groups of persons make 
periodic payments into a pooled fund which is 
used in their behalf for medical services when 
needed. This article traces the development 
of such plans here and abroad. Early plans 
usually provided only for funeral benefits. 
Most plans now operating in the United States 
are patterned after our early Negro mutual 
benefit associations or those of the early guilds 


Family housing and facilities: five regions, H. 
Kyrxk, D. Monroe, M. Y. PENNELL, and E. 
Rarsotru. U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Publ. 
399 (1940) 223 pp. 

Housing and housing facilities of families 
living in 20 small cities, 140 villages, and 64 
counties of 12 farm sections are described in 
this volume, the first in a series presenting 
family expenditures for specific consumption 
categories from the Consumer Purchases Study. 
Families included were limited to those in 
which there were husband and wife, both 
native-born and white, except in the Southeast 
where Negroes were included. The housing of 
families—tenure, size of living quarters, and 
facilities in family homes—is discussed at 
different income levels. The relationship be- 
tween housing and degree of urbanization, 
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region, family composition, occupation, and 
tenure are summarized for three levels of eco- 
nomic well-being. 


Family expenditures for automobile and other 
transportation: five regions, D. Monroe, D. 
Brapy, J. CONSTANTINE, and K. BENSON. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Publ. 415 (1941) 
272 pp. 

This report of the Consumer Purchases Study 
describes the expenditures of farm, village, and 
small-city families for automobile and other 
transportation. Expenditures are analyzed in 
relation to income, family composition, degree 
of urbanization, and region. Outlays for car 
purchase and operation accounted for more 
than four-fifths of the total transportation ex- 
penditures of families at all income levels in 
most of the groups of communities surveyed. 
Average expenditures for local transportation 
other than by automobile were small—less than 
$5 for families in most groups. Relatively 
more of the farm than of the village and urban 
families owned automobiles; differences among 
the three groups were especially marked at 
lower income levels. The gross price of new 
cars purchased during the year was usually 
within the range of from $500 to $999; even at 
the upper end of the income distribution rela- 
tively few of the cars were priced above $1,000. 
Used cars, of course, cost much less. 


Consumer and family problems, S. L. Smarn. 
Reprint from Report on the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, 1939, Office Expt. Sta., 
U. S. Dept. Agr. (1940) pp. 183-219. 

The contributions of agricultural experiment 
station research in different fields are discussed 
from the standpoint of the consumer. Re- 
search in foods, nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
the house and its equipment, family economics 
and home management, and family relations 
are summarized. Home economics teachers 
and extension workers should find this report a 
valuable guide to source material. 


Survey of business research projects at uni- 
versities. Bur. Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Dept. Commerce (Dec. 8, 
1940) 185 pp. 

This first survey of the business and economic 
research projects now in process or recently 
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completed in the various universities and col- 
leges throughout the nation will prove of in- 
terest to home economists, since studies of 
consumers and consumer organizations are in- 
cluded as one of the 28 classifications. 


They live on the land: life in an open-country 
southern community, P. W. Terry and V. 
M.Srms. Bur. Educ. Research, Univ. Ala., 
Studies in Educ. No. 1 (1940) 313 pp. 

This study of the social and economic condi- 
tions of one typical rural community presents 
a detailed picture of who the people were, what 
they thought, and what they did. Formal 
interviews, questionnaires, standardized tests, 
and ratings were used to obtain data. In- 
formal interviews and observations by members 
of the staff were used to obtain descriptions of 
people, things, and events. The following 
topics of special interest to home economists 
are treated in the chapters specified: size, com- 
position, education, and mobility of the popu- 
lation, II; income and expenditure patterns and 
home-use production, III; health and medical 
services, V; housing, VI; and use of time, IX. 


Do we want health? E.L. ANDERsoN. Univ. 
Nebr., Coll. Agr. Exten. Circ. 1021 (Sept. 
1940) 32 pp. 

The health status of Nebraska families is 
described in terms of national and state data on 
preventable diseases. The organization of 
public health and private medical services in 
the state and the cost of medical care are sum- 
marized. Attempts are made to evaluate the 
services available to Nebraskans in terms of an 
adequate organization; to determine the ability 
of families to pay for adequate care; and to 
estimate the cost of such care on a group basis. 
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Family unemployment: an analysis of unem- 
ployment in terms of family units, D. D. 
HumpHREY. Federal Works Agency, W.P.A. 
(1940) 144 pp. 

The significance of individual unemployment 
is analyzed and interpreted in terms of the 
family organization in order to provide a better 
understanding of the relation between unem- 
ployment in the sense of idleness and unem- 
ployment in the sense of destitution. In com- 
munities where multi-worker family units are 
numerous, the relation between unemployment 
and relief need is less direct and less immediate 
than in communities where single-worker fami- 
lies predominate. This research deals not with 
a method of estimating unemployment but 
with a method of converting into family units 
estimates in terms of individual workers. Es- 
timates of the number of totally unemployed 
families in the United States are presented by 
months from 1929 to date. 


The plantation South, 1934-1937, W. C. Hot- 
LEY, E. WINsTON, and T. J. WoorrTer, Jr. 
Federal Works Agency, W.P.A., Research 
Monograph 22 (1940) 124 pp. 

Recent changes in plantation organization 
and operation in the Southeast are described in 
this report. Two surveys, one in 1934 and one 
in 1937, of 246 plantations furnish the data on 
which the interpretations were based. Tenants 
as well as landlords improved their financial 
status in the period between the two surveys, 
but even in 1937 cropper and share-tenant net 
income, including home-use production, aver- 
aged only about $400 per family. Of special 
interest to the home economist is Chapter VII, 
“Living Conditions.” 

M. Y. P. 
I. K. 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Cooking quality preferences for potatoes, A. 
Hortcuxiss, M. Woop, and P. FINpien. 
Am. Potato J. 17, No. 10 (Oct. 1940) pp. 
253-261. 

An investigation of marketing problems of 
the potato industry started in 1935 at Cornell 
University has included a study of the practices 
and preferences of consumers, retailers, and 
institution buyers in buying and using potatoes; 
also one of cooking quality and waste in prep- 
aration. In 1,032 interviews, homemakers 
named mealiness as the most desirable potato 
quality for baking, boiling, and mashing. Next 
most desirable quality was whiteness. A 
potato that would hold its shape and not slough 
off in cooking was desired for boiling. Rela- 
tively more consumers were dissatisfied with 
the potatoes bought during the period of study 
in 1937-38 than in 1936-37. Reasons given 
for the dissatisfaction were blackening after 
cooking and cooking to pieces. Retailers 
stated that unsatisfactory interior quality of 
cooked potatoes was the outstanding complaint 
of consumers. Cooking black was the most 
common complaint. Institution buyers inter- 
viewed gave the following requirements for 
acceptable institution use: in cooking quality, 
mealiness and good color, with no objectionable 
darkening on cooking and holding for serving; 
in other qualities, uniformity in size of tubers 
for standardized servings, specific size range 
for certain purposes such as French frying, 
baking, and steaming, and reasonably perfect 
tubers with respect to shape and defects. In 
cooking tests with potatoes purchased in retail 
stores in Rochester and Cleveland, a wide 
variation in cooking quality appeared within 
individual varieties grown in Maine, New York, 
or Ohio. Darkening was considered the most 
important factor in rating appearance. In 
general, soggy potatoes were rated unaccept- 
able for steaming and baking. Flavor seemed 
less important than color or mealiness.—E. F. W. 


Chemical and physical characteristics of the 
petroleum ether soluble material of fresh 
and canned Florida Valencia orange juice, 


A. J. Notte and H. W. von LogsEckeE. 
Food Research 5, No. 5 (Sept.—Oct. 1940) 
pp. 457-467. 

A study of the petroleum ether extracts ob- 
tained from fresh orange juice and canned juice 
stored for 16 months at from 80° to 105°F. 
indicated that the off-flavors which subse- 
quently developed in canned orange juice 
might have been due to oxidation of the fat 
present in small quantities in the juice. The 
ether extract of the fresh juice had a bland 
taste and an aromatic odor; that of the aged 
canned juice had a rancid taste with a bitter 
after-taste and a stale, tallowy odor. The re- 
fractive index, iodine number, and insoluble 
acids were decreased in the fatty fraction of 
orange juice after canning and storing, while 
acidity and saponification value increased. The 
peroxide value also increased from 0.006 to 
0.30, and a positive Kreis reaction was obtained. 
The presence of higher ketones in the fatty 
material from the aged canned juice was 
significant, since minute quantities of these 
ketones can be detected by their unpleasant 
taste. A negative aldehyde test, an increased 
Issoglio oxidizability number, and a high acetyl 
value all pointed to extreme oxidation of the fat 
in the canned juice. Suggested causes of these 
oxidative changes were oxygen left in the head 
space of the container or enzyme activity. 
The fat might have absorbed oxygen during 
the process of extraction of the juice to form 
loosely bound oxygen compounds. These com- 
pounds are alleged to be responsible for oxida- 
tion even in vacuo.—L. A. R. 

Estimation of decomposition of fish muscle, 
H. C. Brapitey and B. E. Bartey. Food 
Research 5, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct. 1940) pp. 
487-493. 

Tyrosine values in milligrams of tyrosine 
per gram of muscle were determined for carp, 
herring, and salmon stored at different tempera- 
tures for varying lengths of time. The authors 
summarize their findings as follows: “A delicate 
test for the products of autolysis and bacterial 
action is applied to commercial fish as a test for 
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spoilage. In the three species studied inten- 
sively—carp, herring, and salmon—the value 
of the test compared with the usual subjective 
criteria of appearance, consistency, taste, and 
smell is clearly demonstrated.”—L. M. A. 


Effect of corn, wheat, and barley in the diet on 
the flavor of fried and roasted chickens, 
W. E. Porey, A. Rosenquist, and A. L. 
Moxon. J. Agr. Research 61, No. 3 (Aug. 
1, 1940) pp. 179-190. 

This article reports data on live, dressed, 
and drawn weights of fryers and roasters which 
were fed corn, wheat, and barley; on weights of 
inedible parts, of edible carcasses containing 
bone, and of light and dark meat, uncooked and 
cooked; on flavor, tenderness, and other items 
of palatability of cooked light and dark meat. 
To prepare it for physical and chemical analysis 
and for cooking and palatability tests, each 
carcass was split longitudinally through verte- 
brae and sternum; the left half was analyzed, 
and the right half was cooked and judged. 
Methods of cooking and judging are described 
for fryers and roasters. Data are included on 
the ability of the judges to recognize sweet, 
salt, sour, and bitter tastes, respectively, in 
solutions of sucrose, sodium chloride, lactic 
acid, and caffeine made up in series of different 
concentrations. 

On the basis of the data obtained the authors 
conclude: ‘“‘There were no significant differ- 
ences between the dressing and cooking per- 
centages of the fryers and roasters receiving 
either wheat or barley as the principal con- 
stituent of the ration and those receiving yellow 
corn. A committee composed of nine judges 
could detect no appreciable differences in 
aroma, flavor, juiciness, or tenderness of either 
the light or dark meat from fryers and roasters 
receiving either corn, wheat, or barley in the 
growing and finishing rations.’”’-—L. M. A. 


The composition of turkeys as affected by age 
and sex, H. M. HarsHAw and R. R. REcror. 
Pouliry Science 19, No. 6 (Nov. 1940) pp. 
404-411. 

Physical and chemical analyses are reported 
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for the carcasses of male and female turkeys of 
five different ages—16, 20, 24, 28, and 32 weeks, 
respectively. The data show that, as the 
birds increased in age from 16 to 32 weeks, the 
total edible portion of the males increased 
from 51 to 62 per cent and that of the females 
from 55 to 64 per cent of the dressed weight; 
that the percentage of edible portion in turkeys 
was about 15 per cent higher than in chickens; 
that unless it is desired to produce especially 
fat turkeys, it is best to market them by the 
time they are 28 weeks of age, because beyond 
that age most of the increase in weight is due 
to fat.—L. M. A. 


Cooking quality in rice and a preliminary 
method for testing nursery samples, N. E. 
Jopon and J. M. Jenkins. Rice J. 43, 
No. 6 (June 1940) pp. 9-10. 

A tender flaky texture is considered the most 
important factor in the table quality of rice. 
In properly boiled rice the kernels are tender 
but whole, keep their shape, and are white or 
creamy in color. Most varieties have no spe- 
cial odor and are bland in flavor. Eight va- 
rieties of boiled rice were served at the Louisiana 
State Fair in 1920, and the first choice of 456 
visitors was obtained by secret ballot. Delitus 
ranked first, Fortuna second, and Honduras 
third. The first two had a tender flaky texture, 
while the third had a firmer texture. The other 
five ranged from very firm to pasty in texture. 
In varieties that were flaky when boiled, the 
structure of the starch in the endosperm ap- 
peared less compact and less uniform than in 
the case of those that were pasty when cooked. 
A preliminary method of testing cooking quality 
was devised. Aluminum “coffee balls’? which 
held 30-gram samples were fitted into a rack 
in a covered stew kettle and used for boiling 
and steaming the rice. The appearance of the 
sample after a fixed cooking process was taken 
as an indication of texture. Overcooking 
tended to make the grains soft and mushy. 
In these studies strong, objectionable odors and 
flavors often were encountered, the odors being 
most easily detected when the cooked samples 
were removed from the containers.—E. F. W. 
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HOUSING 


Beautiful interiors of wood, H. B. McKeEan. 
Am. Forests 47, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) pp. 28-30. 
There are three distinct types of wall cover- 

ings of wood—old-fashioned wood paneling, 

plywood, and a still newer product, “‘standard- 

ized board paneling.” The old type, with a 

framework filled with panels of thinner boards, 

held in place by molding, has an unequaled 
beauty and is also very practical, since the 
construction method allows for considerable 
shrinking and swelling. This type is, however, 
expensive. Plywood, which has been in 
general use for a decade, has the advantage of 
being considerably cheaper. There has been 
a good deal of resistance to its use because 
battens were needed to cover cracks between 
the panels. Now a sunken batten has been 
developed, as well as V joints which do away 
with battens; better-looking woods are also 
used for the surface ply. Standardized board 
paneling, one inch thick, is a newer development 
which has taken solid wood paneling from the 
Cadillac into the Chevrolet class. The boards 
come in standard lengths and widths and are 
planed on one or both sides. The price for the 
finished paneling will be about the same as for 
plaster, and once given a finish there is little 
upkeep cost. The most recent product to come 
on the market are six-, nine-, or twelve-inch 

“planks” made of very thin veneer of fine woods 

such as mahogany and walnut and glued to 

pressed bagasse fiber one-fourth inch thick. 

These planks can be applied to old plaster or 

boards without changing door or window 

casings. 


Sound advice, R. B. Writs. Better Homes & 
Gardens 19, No. 4 (Dec. 1940) pp. 22-23, 60. 
Sound travels more readily in modern homes 

than in those built 30 years ago, when houses 

were more spacious, with pantries, kitchen 
shelves, wood lath, wood ornamentation, and 
other features, which absorbed noise. Modern 
hard plaster or light-weight composition walls 
and light doors contribute to noise transfer. 

Modern soundproofing, which is little more 

than insulating, tries to remedy these defects 

and is based on knowledge of the way sound 
travels. Because pipes of any kind are sound 


conductors, the chief offenders are the bath- 
room, kitchen, recreation room, and heating 
system. Dividing the house into noisy areas 
and quiet areas is one remedy; for example, by 
placing the basement playroom under the 
kitchen rather than under the living room. If 
halls and rooms give out a hollow, eerie sound 
they need something to absorb noise, such as 
draperies, carpets, and upholstered furniture. 
Sound-absorbent boards and insulation be- 
tween partitions and floors, and ceilings of 
insulating tile lessen sound transfer. Stagger- 
ing wall studs and floor joists prevents the 
spread of sound but is fairly expensive. Doors, 
especially bathroom doors, may be insulated 
by means of rubber strips on the side edges and 
heavy felt along the bottom. Quiet plumbing 
equipment is important, and linoleum or rub- 
ber tile is advised for kitchen and bathroom. 


Stokers, D. W. May. Bldgs. & Bidg. Mgt. 11, 

No. 13 (Dec. 1940) p. 47. 

To the question whether automatic stokers 
will pay, the general answer is yes. Few 
would recommend installing a stoker in a two- 
room cottage, but in a large heating plant one 
is very desirable. The point where the stoker 
installation will begin to net a good return on 
the investment is generally considered to be 
reached when the outlay for coal approaches 
$500 a year. Adjusting the size of the grate 
to the heating requirements sometimes im- 
proves the efficiency of the heating system as 
much as the installation of astoker. Although 
stokers are desirable, savings from their use 
are not so great as some figures would lead us 
to believe. 


Low-cost homes. Bus. Week, No. 593 (Jan. 

11, 1941) pp. 44-45. 

As a means of rehabilitating homeless mi- 
grants a “you-help-build-it” scheme is operat- 
ing successfully in Watsonville, California, and 
is being extended to San Jose, Monterey, and 
Stockton in a center of Okie migration. Aside 
from being a boon to the poor (most of the 
clients earn less than $1,000 a year), it has 
proved a profitable venture for the promoters. 
Fifty homes have been completed on pre- 
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viously vacant land, and 30 more are under 
construction. The chief special feature is that 
the buyer may meet the down payment by 
contributing labor in the construction of the 
house. The value of the labor is determined 
according to union rates, and the buyer must 
contribute work equal to 10 per cent of the 
value of the house in order to fulfill F.H.A. 
loan requirements. Even unskilled laborers 
can contribute this amount of work by digging 
foundations, pouring concrete, and handling 
lumber. Buyers have a choice of houses in 
four price classifications, from $2,600 to $3,800, 
with some variation allowed from the stand- 
ardized plans. For families with the lowest 
incomes the two-acre farms are recommended 
since they make it possible to add from $100 
to $200 a year to the income by keeping cows 
and chickens. Local trade unions co-operate 
by allowing much of the work to be done by 
men without union cards. However, electric- 
ity, heating, and plumbing are installed by 
skilled workers. At the start local business- 
men showed consternation when promoters 
endorsed home loans to penniless people, but 
the assumption proved correct that people 
would try to hang on to homes that they could 
buy for less than the rental for inferior ac- 
commodations. Of 45 test clients only one 
was unable to keep up payments. Insufficient 
architectural supervision and allowing buyers 
to do too much of their own construction work 
were early mistakes, now corrected. 


Management reports on graded rents. Housing 
Mgt. Bull. 3, No. 6 (Nov. 30, 1940) p. 21. 
The National Association of Housing Officials 

is taking up the problem of rent in relation to 

income limitations. If rents are set too high 
they will not be within reach of low-income 
families. If too low, the annual public subsidy 
must be greater, with a correspondingly greater 
drain on the treasury; and it is important to 
keep these subsidies down. It is recommended 
that a city considering a housing program first 
make a survey to determine the income range of 
the families to be served, and on the basis of 
this establish the income limits required by the 

U. S. Housing Act. In Columbia, South 

Carolina, income is limited to four times the 

rent, but may go up 20 per cent before eviction; 
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aside from this three rent schedules have been 
established so that the rent for the same type 
of apartment increases with the income of the 
family occupying it. In Pittsburgh a four- 
grade rent system is used similar to that found 
in Columbia, except that no dwelling unit is 
specifically placed in any one rent grade, though 
the number of units within each grade is fixed. 
In this way tenants have somewhat more 
flexibility in choice of a dwelling unit and appear 
better satisfied. 


Management contributes to design. Housing 
Mgt. Bull. 3, No. 6 (Nov. 30, 1940) p. 23. 
As guides for future construction, housing 

authorities in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
in Los Angeles have listed weaknesses which 
time and experience have revealed in their 
first projects. The Cambridge Authority list 
results from a form letter sent to tenants asking 
for suggestions for improvements. Of 69 
replies, 27 listed as a defect that the cookstove 
was too near the window; 23 said the kitchen 
was too small; 19, that cupboards were too 
high and too small; 15, that the laundry space 
was too small; 14 preferred outdoor drying 
space; 13 wanted more closets. Thirty dis- 
liked casement windows; 21, casein paint, from 
the standpoint of cleanliness. Twenty house- 
wives found the play space too small; 12 
thought that apartments over laundries were 
too warm. From Los Angeles come sugges- 
tions that gates be supplied at the heads of 
stairs to keep children from falling down the 
stairs; that bathtubs be not placed under 
windows; that incinerators be fired carefully at 
first to avoid damage from overheating; that 
rods in closets be so placed that coat hangers 
will have room to hang straight. More 
storage space is also recommended. 


The role of the government in defense hous- 
ing, E. Woop. J. Land & Pub. Utility 
Econ. 16, No. 4 (Nov. 1940) pp. 382-385. 
The production of housing throughout the 

emergency period is in many communities a 
necessary part of the defense program. Private 
enterprise can take the responsibility for the 
production of this housing only if the costs of 
construction do not rise out of proportion to 
the purchasing power of the public. 
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Blight-rehabilitation-remodeling. NAHO[Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials] News 
4, No. 1 (Jan. 6, 1941) pp. 5-7. 

Certain conclusions, extremely disappoint- 
ing, can be drawn from various proposals and 
forms of action to rehabilitate urban blighted 
areas. Permanent rehabilitation of neigh- 
borhoods cannot be achieved by merely re- 
building the area. Causes of blight must be 
studied. Decentralization should not be re- 
garded as an inevitable pattern. Hitherto, 
cities have failed to provide within their limits 
a satisfactory environment for a normal family 
life. Positive planning is needed, together with 
the realization that many neighborhoods of 
low- or moderate-income families cannot pay 
their way if minimum standards of decency are 
to be maintained. With the possible exception 
of the Alley Dwelling Authority in Washington, 
D. C., no plans make provision for the separate 
or combined operation of public and private 
enterprise necessary for rehousing families with 
incomes ranging all the way from those needing 
subsidies to families who can pay any rent asked 
under competitive conditions. Slum clearance 
and low-cost housing have been responsible for 
marked inattention to the important attacks 
on the problems of slums and blighted areas 
possible by regulatory measures. It has become 
too easy to label an area a slum and then buy 
it with federal money. An equal amount 
of money spent on improvement and the en- 
forcement of building, health, fire, zoning, 
and housing ordinances would be of great value. 
The studies of neighborhoods such as Waverly 
in Baltimore and Woodlawn in Chicago afford 
excellent bases for building rehabilitation 
programs. Black and white distinction be- 
tween privately and publicly owned enterprises 
are harmful to the evaluation of plans for co- 
operative programs of rehabilitation and also 
unwarranted, since in both forms of ownership 
financing and control are frequently divided 
between public and private agencies. There 
exists almost no state legislation which aids 
private corporations in large-scale rehabilita- 
tion of blighted areas. In drafting such legisla- 
tion the problem is to achieve the proper 
balance between privileges and controls. The 
results of private rehabilitation with public 
credit and with or without subsidies have not 


been encouraging; either the owners have not 
made a fair profit or the housing has become 
little more than a middle-class oasis in a 
blighted district. Unassisted private enter- 
prise has succeeded no better. There has been 
little direct public action that could be termed 
neighborhood rehabilitation, the brightest spot 
in the picture being the work of the Alley 
Dwelling Authority in Washington, D.C. We 
must devise for the future broad plans for land 
use; learn to keep higher income groups and 
industries in the cities; provide homes for all 
income classes; and enlist private enterprise. 


How much have we learned? E. E. Woon. 
Pub. Housing 2, No. 24 (Dec. 21, 1940) p. 2. 
History seems to repeat itself. In 1918 cities 

were described as having “‘standing room only.” 

In Bridgeport, factory employees increased by 

36,000, with only 4,000 new dwellings until 

the Chamber of Commerce finally built 400 

more. Even so, its record was better than 

that of other cities where most building proj- 
ects ended on paper. Workers were very 
commonly brought long distances to their daily 
work, and at last “take-a-roomer” campaigns 
were resorted to. In August 1917 national 
defense officials reported that war industries 
were slowed up 20 per cent because of lack of 
housing and recommended government action, 

a startling suggestion at that time. Housing 

conditions in defense industries were so bad 

that sometimes men slept in the same bed in 
three shifts, and two or three girls shared one 
small unheated room. Not until February 

1918 did Congress appropriate $50,000,000 for 

defense housing loans, _ increased by 

$100,000,000 five months later. In the mean- 
time architects publicized the results of wise 
housing policies in England, where defense 
housing took the form of permanent, well-built 
homes. Yet in September 1918 the War 

Department announced that 60 cities would 

have their war orders cut down because of 

congested housing and transportation facilities. 

At the National Housing Association conference 

in November 1918 the housing situation was 

reported as still very bad. The mushroom 
growth of industrial cities had never been 
equaled anywhere in the world; all houses for 
miles around were filled; in some normally 
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renting for $25 a month, workers were paying 
up to $25 a week for a small room. Govern- 
ment housing was vigorously demanded and 
at last began to be built. At the sudden end 
of the war in November 1918 the government 
had 113 housing projects under way. Some of 
these were canceled; some curtailed; but most 
of them were completed. The houses were 
good, but they were a whole year getting under 
way. Have Americans learned anything about 
housing and its relation to national defense 
since 1918? 


Water heating systems operate on captured sun. 
Sci. News Letter 39, No. 1 (Jan. 4, 1941) p. 8. 
Water-heating systems that need no other 

fuel than sunshine are described in the latest 
annual report of the Smithsonian Institution. 
The simplest but least efficient system is merely 
one in which the water storage tank is set 
where the sun can shine on it; such tanks give 
satisfactory provision for hot showers in the 
late afternoon. Greater efficiency is obtained 
by placing the tank indoors, preferably in- 
sulated against heat loss, and connecting it 
with flat coils of pipe exposed to the sun under 
glass. Frost damage to the coils is prevented 
by using a light oil or other nonfreezing liquid 
in the heating coil and transferring its heat to 
the water stored in the tank. Several thousands 
of solar water heaters have been installed in 
homes, especially on farms, in the South and 
on the Pacific coast. 


Homes and defense, L. D. LASKER. Survey 
Graphic 30, No. 2 (Feb. 1941) pp. 53-57. 
From coast to coast defense industries are 

expanding and must be accompanied by de- 

fense housing. One fact must be recognized: 

Not one additional person needs to be housed 

because of defense activities; our defense work- 

ers are simply transferred to new localities. 

Yet 200,000 new low-cost dwelling units must 

be constructed because of comparatively low 

incomes of the families concerned. We are 
better prepared now than in 1914 to provide 
defense housing, since we have had six years 
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of experience in large-scale housing operations, 
and federal agencies, undreamed of in 1914, are 
now able to help. Public funds must be 
provided; the real estate and building industry 
has not forgotten the ghost towns of by- 
gone days. Federal legislation has made 
$290,000,000 available, aside from some funds 
recaptured by the U. S. Housing Authority for 
this purpose. However, if the need for 
$700,000,000 worth of defense housing is to be 
met, private industry must put about half a 
billion dollars into this activity. The extent 
to which this has taken place is not yet known. 
The federal government’s responsibility for 
defense housing is assigned to various federal 
housing agencies under the direction of the 
Federal Housing Coordinator. Housing for 
families of men in the armed forces has made 
the most progress; that for industrial workers 
has not yet reached large proportions. Pre- 
fabricated, demountable houses are planned 
for some communities, to avoid ghost towns 
later. Possibly such houses can be put to 
good use in rural areas afterward. In industrial 
areas real estate interests continue to oppose 
emergency housing, fearing it may later be 
dumped on a depressed market. In some 
places the government, therefore, encourages 
commuting for defense workers and is ready 
to aid transportation rather than housing. 
The Farm Security Administration recom- 
mends building defense housing on near-by 
farms to be taken over by the farmers at the 
end of the emergency. Defense housing must 
develop faster to avoid serious shortages; 
already there are instances of fabulous rent 
increases. Defense housing takes precedence 
over permanent housing, but as far as possible 
should be planned to serve this lasting need. 
With speed as the essence of production, 
mistakes are bound to be made; for example, to 
avoid delay, the Navy is still using the old- 
fashioned gridiron pattern in placing its houses. 
Another danger may be a new own-your-own- 
home campaign for defense workers whose 
employment is only temporary. 
M. C. H. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by the Social Welfare and Public Health Section, Cleveland Home Economics 
Association 


Growing healthfully, M. E. Rucen; Outline of 
content for unit “growing healthfully” with 
suggestions for procedure, A. SWENSON; 
Posture project, M.H.Stronc. Everybody’s 
Health 25, No. 8 (Oct. 1940) 16 pp. 

This issue is devoted to material for use in 
the schools and presents basic facts on growth 
that every teacher and parent should know. 
The material is graded for early elementary 
grades, upper elementary grades, junior high, 
and senior high. The unit includes topics for 
class discussion and suggests a variety of pupil 
activities on various levels. Lists of reference 
material are included.—E. R. W. 


Help wanted, M. Henry. Hygeia 18, No. 10 

(Oct. 1940) pp. 870-873 +. 

Among those who need occupational therapy, 
or healing through work, are 30,000 patients in 
orthopedic hospitals, 100,000 in tuberculosis 
sanatoriums, and 500,000 in mental institutions. 
After an injury or disability the patient needs 
constructive occupation, possibly rehabilita- 
tion, and should be with people who are doing 
things rather than talking about their troubles. 
Different types of work are helpful with dif- 
ferent patients. Aside from restoring indi- 
viduals to health and usefulness, this work is 
valuable in large institutions (villages in them- 
selves) because it keeps the patients busy, pro- 
longs the happy periods of many patients, and 
is thus important from a social point of view. 
Sometimes a program of home training for dis- 
charged hospital patients can be arranged. 
The teaching should be done by well-qualified 
people.—D. G. K. 


Field work in social service for the student 
dietitian, J. G. TayLor and M. Warne. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assocn. 16, No. 8 (Oct. 1940) 
pp. 809-811. 

In February 1938 the social service and the 
dietary departments of Cook County Hospital 
instituted a 6-week joint course for student 
dietitians. Objectives of the course are to 


make the student aware of the medical and 
social factors in the patient’s ability and willing- 


ness to follow a diet and to permit the student 
to follow the treatment into the home. Two 
weeks are spent in the nutrition clinic learning 
methods and problems of diet instruction to 
patients. Then for two weeks the student 
makes home visits under the supervision of a 
social worker and during this time observes 
the home aspects of diet problems and the rou- 
tine of the social service department. The final 
two weeks are spent in the nutrition clinic. As 
a result of the course, the interrelations of the 
two departments are improved and patients 
show more interest and co-operation.—E. H. 


“Jug station” milk [editorial]. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 115, No. 20 (Nov. 16, 1940) p. 1724. 
In 1932 several health officers were con- 

fronted with the health hazard developed by 

the sale of milk at roadside stands. Studies 
have demonstrated repeatedly that milk-borne 
epidemics are due almost exclusively to raw 
milk supplies. Nevertheless, it continues to be 
sold, especially in smaller cities. ‘When every 
possible legal precaution has been taken to pro- 
tect a community against potential dangers in 
raw milk and milk consumers persist in circum- 
venting the local regulations by buying milk 
from unsupervised sources, the occurrence of 
milk-borne outbreaks of communicable disease 
cannot be attributed to any failure on the part 
of health authorities. Unless county and state 
authorities cooperate with city health officials 
in controlling this menace to health, outbreaks 
of milk-borne infection are likely to occur.” — 
E. R. W. 


The aging population and programs of security, 
E. Cracue. Milbank Memorial Fund Quart. 
18, No. 4 (Oct. 1940) pp. 345-358. 

As far as can be foreseen now, support for 
the aged population by normal methods of the 
past (work, savings, dependency on relatives 
and children) is going to be much less effective. 
It is estimated that 1980 will show an actual 
majority of citizens who are old or approaching 
old age. Accordingly, old-age movements of 
the present are mere political infants, and 40 
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years from now this majority could easily wreck 
our economic system by its demands unless we 
devise an acceptable social security system of 
old-age protection. Three possible solutions 
are suggested, all involving community action: 
(1) public assistance on the basis of need, the 
most cautious and conservative method, which 
is merely a supplement of funds to take care of 
dire need; (2) the free pension method, which 
would mean uniform, nation-wide monthly pen- 
sions to all persons without a needs test and 
which would obviously create a growing na- 
tional financial hazard; (3) contributory old- 
age insurance, which would tie together the 
contributors and the beneficiaries. 

A second problem is that of long-run unem- 
ployment of the group between 45 and 65, who 
when unemployed will be pension-minded. 
There will be increasing difficulty in keeping the 
retirement age from being extended downward 
from 65. The fundamental question is how 
can we get 20 years of productive work from 
these older workers? The answer will be 
closely related to our solution of the old-age 
dependency problem. The social insurance 
plan is advocated on the ground that “‘it retains 
a high measure of individual responsibility and 
is, therefore, a likely method of avoiding that 
rigid control of our economic system which 
would otherwise be necessary in order to obtain 
the required distribution of goods to the masses 
of the people.” —A. M. 


Population trends and problems of public 
health, G. St. J. Perrott and D. F. Hot- 
LAND. Milbank Memorial Fund Quart. 18, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1940) pp. 359-392. 

The changing age structure of the popula- 
tion, with an increase in the number of middle- 
aged and old persons, will influence trends in 
mortality, morbidity, and the receipt of medical 
care. Whereas activities which are an estab- 
lished part of the program of public and private 
health agencies now focus attention on preven- 
tive measures for the young, supervision will 
be needed for persons of middle and older ages. 
Health supervision of the worker of middle-age 
will be recognized as the strategic point in work- 
ing to avert certain health problems. The in- 
crease of old persons will produce high relative 
and absolute increases in the days of disability. 
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Bedside care for the sick, the services of private 
physicians, and the volume of hospital patients 
will follow the same pattern. Possible solu- 
tions of this problem which faces health agencies 
are intensive application of existing preventive 
methods and the use of public funds in preven- 
tive and curative services for those who could 
not otherwise afford them. Need for a com- 
prehensive health service, for public health 
services for those of middle and old age, for 
disability insurance, and for intensive research 
on chronic diseases is at hand.—C. M. G. 


Vocational training for the crippled, F. G. 
Exrton. Pub. Health Nursing 32, No. 10 
(Oct. 1940) pp. 620-624. 

In a study made of 101 crippled young people 
who had been benefited by a rehabilitation 
service intended to make each one employable 
and self-supporting when possible, it was found 
that from one to two years after rehabilitation 
70 were still employed, 16 were not employed, 
7 could not be located, 1 (a girl) had been mar- 
ried, 1 had died, 2 were sick, and 4 had re- 
entered training, showing an employment 
stability of 80 per cent. “Here is a service in 
which the returns on each investment can be 
measured in dollars as well as in human rights 
and happiness. It is a unique educational 
system based on individual differences and 
needs and promoting individual development, 
achievement, and happiness.” —A. M. 


Jewish dietary laws and food customs, B. 
CassEL. Pub. Health Nursing 32, No. 11 
(Nov. 1940) pp. 682-687. 

Knowledge of Jewish food customs is helpful 
in planning dietaries for orthodox Jewish 
families, who consider sacred the observance of 
certain dietary laws. The rule to eat only 
fish which have fins and scales eliminates shell- 
fish; to eat only clean birds confines them to 
birds which have craws and whose stomachs 
have a double skin which may easily be sepa- 
rated from the bird’s carcass. Birds of prey are 
forbidden in order to teach that man shall 
practice justice and not use strength to injure 
others. Also regarded as unclean are the prod- 
ucts of animals that are suffering from some 
disease, that have eaten poison, that have died 
even a natural death, that do not have a cleft 
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hoof, or that are not ruminants. The blood of 
an animal is prohibited as food; hence the meat 
is soaked for half an hour, salted on all sides for 
an additional hour, and then cooked. Since 
the Bible states that there can be no seething 
of the kid in its mother’s milk, the law prohibits 
the use of milk or milk products with meat. A 
wider use of the fine supply of fresh vegetables 
of this country and sometimes the serving of 
more liquid milk is suggested.—A. M. 


War and the social services in Canada, C. 
Watton. Pub. Welfare News 8, No. 11 
(Nov. 1940) pp. 5-12. 

Nations geared to a philosophy of peace find 
that war suddenly disturbs all normal func- 
tioning. For example, in Canada where the 
dominion government is responsible for national 
defense and the provincial and municipal units 
are concerned with the public health, well- 
being, and education, charities having direct 
war appeal might disrupt the plans and re- 
sources of essential community agencies. 
Hence, the dominion requires the registration 
of all war appeals and plans a further review and 
control of such programs. In the care of de- 
pendents of the fighting forces, there may be a 
lag in the services of public health and hospitali- 
zation and of agencies for employment, family 
and child welfare, and leisure activities. Al- 
though employment in general has picked up, 
there is no justification for the complacent atti- 
tude that there is no further need for relief. 
Canada has more wage earners at work than 
ever before, but because of a rather high birth 
rate from 1919 to 1923 she also has the greatest 
number of potential wage earners in her history 
and still faces the problem of unemployment. 
Many persons receiving relief are unemployable. 
Of the employable, about one-third are un- 
skilled workers for whom industry has made no 
request, about 15 per cent are from the semi- 
skilled personal services group, and about 14 
per cent are young persons never yet gainfully 
employed. Living costs are mounting. Lux- 
uries are being taxed to steer capital and labor 
into war needs; defense and income taxes, which 
keep down private spending, strike low incomes 
sharply. If social workers are to make a posi- 


tive contribution they must keep in mind it is 
an Obligation of the state to assure the oppor- 
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tunity of gainful occupation for all, with a re- 
turn sufficient to provide the human decencies. 
Co-operative social savings plans are defenses 
for the wage earner and producer against risks 
of loss of income, ill health, old age, and death 
of a breadwinner. Social services must rein- 
force individual strength and meet unpredict- 
able casualty. Moreover, this supplementing 
and integrating of social and voluntary services 
must be done while in the midst of war’s special 
problems.—D. G. K. 


Fifth Annual Round Table Conference, Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, Dec. 6-8, 
1940. Pub. Welfare News 8, No. 12 (Dec. 
1940). 

National relief policy, p. 7. 

Although this session of the conference 
started out with the belief that everyone in this 
country has a right to enough food to sustain 
life, it was apparent that many people do not 
have even the so-called minimum diet. There 
are gaps in the assistance plans, and these will 
continue to exist unless some provision is made 
to care for the residual relief load, perhaps with 
federal participation. Co-ordination of medi- 
cal care agencies, elimination of discrepancies 
in the standards of relief offered to different 
groups, and the development of social insurance 
programs were discussed. 

Welfare services and national defense, p. 7. 

Among problems of national defense are sani- 
tation and communicable diseases, especially in 
communities adjacent to military camps and 
defense production plants; physical defects dis- 
closed in draft rejections and the adjustment 
required in the selective service process; labor 
mobilization for defense production, including 
training and retraining; the fact that unemploy- 
ment even though decreasing leaves a residue 
of unskilled and unfit. Of many aspects of 
health and welfare service in national defense, 
the most important seemed the preservation of 
democratic ideals and processes and the co- 
operation essential to adequate handling of the 
problem. 

Housing and rent policy, p. 11. 

In many relief agencies rent seems to be the 
least important item in the budget. Increasing 
prices reduce the purchasing power of assistance 
families. Standards for rent set when rents 
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were low are still in effect, although there is now 
a housing shortage and higher rents. More 
liberal rent grants, increased building programs, 
and new housing standards to help agencies 
formulate housing policies are needed. Relief 
administrators should know more about public 
housing programs in order to use housing re- 
sources efficiently and to work co-operatively 
toward raising housing standards for the low- 
income group. 

Relief standards and nutrition, pp. 17-18. 

With relief standards for different groups 
ranging through varying degrees of adequacy to 
no assistance at all, large numbers of the popula- 
tion are malnourished. There is a high preva- 
lence of illness in low-income groups. The 
topics discussed at the round table were: (1) 
the control of a family’s food purchases by a 
food order or commissary plan; (2) the food 
stamp plan; and (3) a program of health educa- 
tion. The last is a slow process and is needed 
by more families than those “on relief.” Re- 
planning of agricultural production, better food 
distribution, and the development of better 
food habits are all important. Our present 
situation is breeding a rapidly increasing philos- 
ophy of passivity. We must be alert to these 
dangers and devise means to make ourselves a 
strong and healthy people if we are to be a 
secure people. 

Organized care of chronic illness, pp. 15-16. 

Chronic illness presents a problem to every 
community. Much of the care of the chroni- 
cally ill is reconstructive, not just patching up 
and prolonging life. There are two categories 
of these people who need help—those who re- 
quire active treatment and those who require 
custodial care. There are many variations 
within these groupings, and follow-up of pa- 
tients is important to ensure suitable care as 
their condition changes. Physicians should be 
adequately compensated for such care in order 
to create a more positive attitude toward 
chronic disease. Centralized responsibility for 
planning, administering, clearing, treating, and 
reviewing cases should ensure a more effective 
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use of funds and resources now available.— 
DD. &. &. 


Health and dependency, E. M. BAKER. Soc. 
Service Rev. 14, No. 4 (Dec. 1940) pp. 
710-722. 

This paper, presented at the Colorado Con- 
ference of Social Work in Denver on October 1, 
1940, deals with the causes and effects of the 
health problems of the low-income and other 
groups which cause economic and social distress 
and shows their relation to available medical 
care and to measures enacted recently by the 
government toward more effective human con- 
servation.—C. M. G. 


Child welfare services: our first line of defense, 
E. Appotr. Soc. Service Rev. 14, No. 4 
(Dec. 1940) pp. 730-736. 

The federal government provides $1,510,000 
each year for this work, and the money is care- 
fully spent under a high quality personnel for 
the children of 48 states, District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. “Workers 
in local areas are chiefly concerned with the 
prevention of child dependency, neglect, and 
delinquency. They study the problems of 
children referred by schools, police, juvenile 
court, or the family to determine with the aid 
of others what the child needs, and to see 
whether arrangements can be made to meet 
those needs at home, at school, in the com- 
munity or, if necessary, in the hospital, the 
foster home, or the children’s institution.” 
Limited by the amounts of money available, 
the program has not been able to develop suffi- 
ciently to include the rural children to any 
extent. A clear need is shown for special serv- 
ices at the place where children live, even if 
remote. Progress since the inauguration of the 
child welfare program is sufficient to justify 
greater federal expenditures. Federal funds 
draw out new localfunds. “If there are billions 
for guns, ships, and planes, surely we can ask 
with confidence for a few million to extend these 
important services to our children.” —C. M. G. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 
Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


A.S.T.M. standards on textile materials, 
Committee D-13, American Society for 
Testing Materials (Oct. 1940) 368 pp. 

This is a compilation of definitions and terms, 
methods of testing, and specifications for tex- 
tile and related materials published annually 
by Committee D-13, American Society for 
Testing Materials. A general section covers 
definitions of textile terms, specifications for 
textile-testing machines, and fiber identifica- 
tion and testing. Asbestos, cotton, glass, jute, 
rayon, and wool are considered in separate 
sections. A proposed method for the calcula- 
tion of the number of tests to be specified in 
determining average quality of a textile mate- 
rial is described. Appendices include photo- 
micrographs of common textile fibers, yarn 
number conversion tables, psychrometric table 
for relative humidity, glossary of textile terms 
supplemented by definitions and photomicro- 
graphs of defects in woven fabrics, proposed 
methods of testing accelerated aging of textiles, 
quantitative determination of tussah silk in 
mixtures with other fibers, and quantitative 
analysis of textiles composed of wool and 
lanital. Included also are the abstracts of 3 
papers presented at the March 1940 meeting 
of Committee D-13, namely, “The use of 
synthetic organic materials in textile finishing” 
by D. E. Truax, “Influence of locality of 
growth and season on the fiber and spinning 
properties of 2 varieties of cotton, crop years 
of 1936 and 1937” by R. W. Webb, and “‘Stand- 
ardization of color names (the ISCC-NBS 
method)” by D. Nickerson.—G. J. L. 


Standard terms and tests in labelling of textiles. 
Can. Textile J.58, No. 2 (Jan. 17, 1941) p. 25. 
Informative labeling means marking fabrics 

or garments with accurate, practical, factual 

information on the nature of the article, what 
the consumer may expect of it, and how she 
must care for it to secure the serviceability 
that was built into it. The terms used should 
be backed by standard tests so that the sales- 
person can sell and the consumer buy intelli- 
gently. According to a report of a committee 


of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, while it is unlikely that inform- 
ative labeling will materially increase the 
volume of goods sold, it is only through this 
means that the textile industry can hope to 
improve its profit possibilities permanently 
and stabilize textile companies and the op- 
portunities of those who work for them. 
H. G. W. 


Aspinook is first licensee for Sanforset. Daily 
News Record, No. 15418 (Aug. 16, 1940) p. 14. 
Cluett, Peabody & Company has announced 

that the Sanforset process for controlling the 

shrinkage and stretch of filament and spun 
viscose rayon has been perfected and made 
available. The development of this process 
is said to be one of the most important steps 
in increasing the serviceability of rayons.— 
B. V. M. 


Industrial research in 1940. Advances in the 
United States and other countries. Dis- 
closed researches on textiles, W. A. HAmor. 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. (News Edition) 19, No. 1 
(Jan. 10, 1941) pp. 11-12. 

The progress in textile research in the United 
States and other countries during 1940 is 
summarized in part of a general paper on the 
development of industrial research in 17 differ- 
ent fields. The U. S. Institute of Textile 
Research published the results of a textile- 
drying investigation. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture contributed a new process of 
sterilizing textile fibers, using Stoddard solvent. 
Uses for cotton discussed by the National 
Cotton Council included ball coverings, stabi- 
lizing road cuts and fills, protecting tree 
seedlings and beehives, bags for peanuts and 
fertilizers, and plastics. The U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics is working on methods of 
improving the appearance and wearing quality 
of cotton hosiery. Long-staple sea-island 
cotton is reported to be suitable for making 
parachute and airplane-wing coverings. A 
process was announced for rendering cotton 
“fire-safe.” Cotton flannel treated with a 
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silver compound is used in protective bags for 
silverware. A process for rendering wool 
shrinkproof is being developed. The chemistry 
of sericin was studied at the National Bureau 
of Standards. A machine is now being used 
to process flax fibers so that they can be spun 
A plant for defibering flax 
in California. New uses 
Rayon is being 
A new blanket 


in cotton mills. 
straw 
are being sought for ramie. 
used in carpet production. 
consists of 50 per cent rayon. Fantasia is a 
dress fabric made of Cordura rayon. Fiber D 
made by du Pont is a rayon product with a 
high degree of permanent crimp. R-53 is a 
fiber made from casein, used for blending with 
natural rabbit fur to produce hat felt. Vinyon 
is being used to make felts. Vinyon yarn is 
being produced which has a tensile strength 74 
per cent greater than previously. The Army 
has been experimenting with rayon and nylon 
as substitutes for silk in parachutes. Du Pont 
has been assigned patents on a nylon resembling 
wool and especially resistant to acids and 


was erected 


alkalies. Soybean protein fiber is being pro- 
duced. The early use of this fiber in Ford 
automobile upholstery is predicted. Phos- 


phorated oils are said to have advantages over 
sulfonated oils as emulsifying and wetting 
Hercosett is a cellulose-base textile 
finish. The methacrols are methacrylate resin 
emulsion finishing agents. Rubber dispersions 
are offered in several forms to the textile in- 
dustry. Whetlerite, for impregnating clothing 
to render it impervious to gases, has been 
ordered by the Chemical Warfare Service. 
Fabrics treated with a compound containing 
colloidal graphite conduct electricity. Dot 
patterns are being applied electrostatically on 
dress goods. The United States now manu- 
factures 96 per cent of its dyes. Grapefruit- 
seed oil is used as an assistant in textile dyeing. 
Carpets treated with fluorescent dyes serve as 
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agents. 


guides in the dark. 
Industrial research in 1940. An account of 
advances in foreign countries, W. A. HAMoR. 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. (News Edition) 19, No. 2 
(Jan. 25, 1941) pp. 57-72. 
In Brazil, macambira, a substitute for jute, 
is used in manufacturing bags, canvas, and 


carpets. This country produces 6200 tons 
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of rayon annually; two plants operate with 
viscose, one with cellulose acetate and the 
other with nitrocellulose. 

In France, experiments were continued on 
photographic printing on fabrics; successful 
results have so far been obtained only on 
cotton. 

From Great Britain modifications in the 
properties of cotton as a result of the action of 
ethylene oxide have been reported; the chief 
effects of the treatment are stiffness and trans- 
parency. Transparent textile finishes are ob- 
tained from glycol cellulose and with various 
synthetic resins. A Flax Control Board has 
been set up and a factory opened for processing 


flax. Tenasco fibers are used in industrial 
textiles, such as tire cords. A_ rayon-like 
fabric was prepared from seaweed. The pro- 


duction of nylon yarn has been postponed by 
the war, but nylon is being developed for brush 
bristles, surgical sutures, and fishing casts and 
lines. The dyestuff industry is 8 times larger 
in output than in 1914; dye-makers supply 
upward of 90 per cent of the requirements. 

In Germany, new processes were developed 
for making cellulose from pine. Beech is em- 
ployed for producing staple fiber; fibrous 
holocellulose from red beech forms sheets with 
good mechanical properties. Staple fiber is 
also being manufactured out of wheat and rye 
straw. Artificial fiber from cacao shells is 
described. A process is described for the 
manufacture of cotton-like yarn by stretch- 
spinning of cuprammonium cellulose solutions. 
The newest grades of Vistra staple rayons have 
a higher degree of polymerization than their 
predecessors and are said to be creaseproof. 
Perluran is a synthetic fiber made by I. G. 
Farbenindustrie under a process similar to that 
followed in the production of nylon. Thiozell 
is a casein fiber. In the Ciistrier process the 
wear-resistance of textiles is increased by the 
incorporation of fats. The deposition of resins 
in textiles has received considerable attention. 
Further progress has been made in the relation 
of detergent power to chemical constitution, 
especially in new synthetic textile assistants. 

It is reported from Italy that about 30 
quarts of milk are needed to make the casein 
for a lanital dress. Up to 30 per cent lanital 
is used with wool in clothing for soldiers, 
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Railan is a fiber made from a viscose and 
casein mixture. Research has been carried out 
on the use of resinous wood in the manufacture 
of rayon. In addition to spruce and hemlock, 
Spanish grass and Spanish broom are used as 
raw materials for rayon pulp. 

In India, a program has been planned which 
includes cotton for road making, cotton cloth 
for bagging bales and for wallpaper, absorbent 
cotton, and artificial leather. The manufacture 
of rayon is being studied. Cotton-jute union 
fabric is a substitute for linen. 

The Japanese have developed a process, so 
far not industrialized, for manufacturing a 
cellulose acetate possessing many of the char- 
acteristics of wool, but the cost is about 50 
per cent greater than the cost of viscose rayon. 
A way to impregnate fibers with a protein 
coating obtained from soybeans was patented. 
Silkool, a soybean protein fiber, is being pro- 
duced. Viscose is being produced from reed 
pulp. Synthetic products similar to nylon 
are being developed. Nippolan is an unde- 
scribed wool substitute. 

In Australia a company has been formed to 
produce ramie cloth. The Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research published a bulletin 
summarizing chemical investigations on sheep 
fleece and announced a process for rendering 
wool “unshrinkable,” based upon the finding 
that certain concentrations of alkali, properly 
applied, will reduce the capacity of wool to 
contract and felt.—V. C. J. 


Vinyon yarn in ladies’ gloves. J. Am. Chem. 
Soc. (News Edition) 19, No. 2 (Jan. 25, 
1941) p. 112. 

Vinyon will make its bow to the public 
with the introduction of a line of ladies’ gloves. 
The gloves resemble heavy silk in appearance 
and texture and are said to be extremely easy 
to keep clean because the yarn is nonabsorbent. 
Since Vinyon absorbs no moisture, they are 
listed as “‘shrink-proof.”—V. C. J. 


The resistance of linen and hemp fabrics to 
weathering and rotting, I. WeERzMIRZOWSKY. 
Melliand Textilber. 21, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) 
pp. 12-14. 

The rotting of materials used for sandbags 
introduces an important problem. Samples of 
hemp and linen, some of which were treated 


with copper sulfate and others left untreated, 
were investigated in this study. One set of 
samples was exposed to weather; another was 
stored in a room with a relative humidity of 
80 to 90 per cent; and a third set was buried 
10 centimeters deep in sand and kept at a 
temperature of 20°C. The hemp fabrics lost 
less strength than the linen, and the fabrics 
treated with copper sulfate lost less than the 
untreated except in the case of those exposed 
to weather. The loss in strength in weathering 
increased proportionally with the amount of 
light falling on the sample.—H. M. R. 


Rights and wrongs in rug care, G. H. WooLLey. 
Mod. Hosp. 55, No. 3 (Sept. 1940) pp. 106- 
108, 110. 

The solutions and procedures for removing 
almost every kind of stain from rugs are given 
in chart form, and methods for washing rugs 
are described. Correct procedures and also 
treatments to be avoided are fully explained. 
The differences in soaps and the new soapless 
cleansing powders are listed, and the advantages 
of the latter are discussed. The soapless 
cleansers can be dissolved in an acid solution, 
which is helpful since an acid detergent has a 
tendency to revive slightly faded colors. 
Equipment for several methods of rug washing 
is described, and a practical, relatively inex- 
pensive one in use at Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago, is illustrated. It is pointed out that 
stains and loose dirt should be removed before 
a rug is cleaned or shampooed.—E. C. P. 


Comparison of growth of Trichophyton inter- 
digitale on wool fabric with and without 
additional nutritive media, R. E. RocErs, 
D. J. HirscumMann, H. HuMFELD (introduced 
by P. J. CRITTENDEN). Proc. Soc. Expil. 
Biol. & Med. 45, No. 2 (Nov. 1940) p. 729. 
The authors studied the growth of Tricho- 

phyton interdigitale on wool in the presence of 

four different media, namely, Sabouraud’s 
agar, peptone agar, mineral salts agar, and 
water agar. Control cultures showed growth 
on the first two media. Growth was found on 
all four media when wool was present. The 
growth on wool is stimulated by the presence 
of mineral salts. Since woolen hose are often 
worn by individuals having athlete’s foot, 
these findings are of practical value. The use 
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of the wool as a source of food by the micro- 
organism means a more rapid deterioration of 
the fabric. Woolen materials are not washed 
at a temperature high enough to sterilize them 
and are hence a source of infection. Per- 
spiration undoubtedly aids the growth of the 

organism on woolen fabrics.—P. J. C. 

Hide and hair de luxe, J. C. Furnas. Sat. 
Evening Post 213, No. 30 (Jan. 25, 1941) 
pp. 12, 55, 57. 

Since the present war New York City has 
become the center of the world’s fur trade, 
which formerly was located in London and 
Leipzig. A general picture of the fur trade, 
from purchase of the rough skins to the final 
touches on the finished coats, is presented in 
this article. The fur coat is a mosaic of pelts, 
no two of which are the same size or shape. 
The raw material for a mink coat, for instance, 
may be 70 skins, each of which has to be 
shredded into strips about the width of a lead 
pencil to be diagonaled in a fashion that pulls 
the mink to three times its original length. 
Raccoon is now treated in a similar manner. 
Furs are dyed or blended to produce new effects 


or to imitate more expensive varieties. The 
article is illustrated in natural color.—G. J. L. 
Fiberdown. Textile Colorist 62, No. 743 


(Nov. 1940) p. 754. 

A process for electrically embossing fabrics 
with short-cut fibers, descriptively termed 
Fiberdown, has been perfected after 3 years 
of experimentation. This process, which simu- 
lates embroidery, is an adaptation of an electro- 
static method for coating sandpaper. Laundry, 
dry-cleaning, and testing laboratory reports 
indicate that fibers thus applied cling with all 
the tenacity of actual embroidery. Initial 
testing of the fabrics in action was made on 
sheer voiles and lawns made into inexpensive 
wash dresses. Consumers approved the fabric 
and demanded more variation in pattern and 
color. Plans for 1941 include greater variety 
of fabric and the use of colored fibers in applica- 
tion.—L. W. 


Clothing the Army, A. Dennis. Textile 
Colorist 62, No. 743 (Nov. 1940) pp. 775-776. 
The adoption of a program for clothing the 
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Army entails an analysis of our national habits 
of dress, our methods of production, our Army 
organization, the balancing of cost against 
utility, and the evaluation of time elements. 
It takes at least 6 months after a program is 
started before finished uniform garments of 
distinctive color are on the soldier’s back. The 
Army’s primary textile problem involves the 
use of wool. Experience has shown that the 
quickest method is to procure the basic cloth 
and principal trimming, then enter into contract 
to cut and make garments from government 
material. The outer fabrics of uniforms, that 
is, sack coats, trousers, and shirts, are of worsted 
materials; blankets and overcoating require 
woolen. Cotton textiles are distributed be- 
tween carded and combed yarns. Rayon and 
other synthetics appear to have a considerable 
future in the military field, particularly as a 
substitute for wool. Experiments are being 
conducted to determine whether practical mili- 
tary fabrics can be made with mixtures of wool 
and synthetic fibers. One of the tests on 
blankets now under way is to determine 
whether, in the napping process, the wool or 
rayon component of the yarn will tend to seek 
the surface. However, the great field for syn- 
thetics still seems to be in filling civilian needs, 
thus freeing wool for military use. In con- 
clusion, the author points out that industry 
can best aid the defense program by trying to 
understand and conform to the limitations 
placed upon governmental agencies and by 
furnishing a continuous flow of factual data to 
the research staff of the War Department.— 
L. W. 


Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. Textile 
Colorist 63, No. 745 (Jan. 1941) pp. 43-44. 
The Wool Products Labeling Act is to become 

effective July 14,1941. The sections describing 

its application are presented in this article. In 
the Act, the terms wool, reprocessed wool, re- 
used wool, and wool products are defined. 

Misbranding is defined and declared unlawful. 

Some form of labeling or identification desig- 

nating the fiber contents is required to be at- 

tached to wool products. Importation of un- 
labeled or misbranded wool products is 
prohibited. The Act does not affect carpets, 

rugs, mats, or upholsteries.—G. J. L. 
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MISCELLANY 


Defense. “How Shall We Pay for Defense?” 
by Maxwell S. Stewart, Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 52, should be added to the helps to the 
understanding of defense problems which were 
listed on pages 179 and 180 of the March 
JourNAL. It is based mainly on Pigou’s The 
Political Economy of War and may be pur- 
chased for 10 cents from the Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 

“Fundamental Economic Issues in National 
Defense” by Harold G. Moulton is another 
pamphlet helpful in understanding questions of 
wages, prices, taxation, and public debt in con- 
nection with the defense program of the United 
States. It is based on the Brookings Institu- 
tion studies (for example, ‘“Wartime Control of 
Prices,”’ noted in January) and is distributed by 
the Institution, Washington, D. C., at 25 cents 
a copy. 

The U. S. Office of Education is operating an 
Information Exchange on Education and Na- 
tional Defense in the hope of strengthening the 
contributions of education to defense through 
greater unity of purpose and action. It is to 
act as a clearinghouse for ideas and materials 
and invites educational and civic organizations, 
administrators, teachers, and laymen to suggest 
the kinds of help desired, to report significant 
developments, and to send in school and com- 
munity plans and programs, curriculums and 
class procedures, visual aids, radio programs, 
and other suitable materials. In turn, it will 
prepare selected materials for circulation on a 
loan basis and without fees. Further informa- 
tion and directions may be obtained from In- 
formation Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Office of Production Management has 
established a unit for the production of films 
telling the defense story. The first to be re- 
leased was the 10-minute ‘Power for Defense,” 
produced at T.V.A. by Arch Mercey. Accord- 
ing to Film News, arrangements with exhibitors 
for wide theatrical showings have been made 
through Francis Harmon, co-ordinator for the 
Motion Picture Committee Co-operating for 
National Defense. A similar film, shot at the 


same time as “Power for Defense”’ and entitled 


“T.V.A.,” is being released in two reels, 16 mm.., 
for educational purposes. The T.V.A. is now 
making this film available for payment of trans- 
portation and is also showing it in commercial 
theaters of the Valley. 

“Radio and National Defense” is discussed 
in the last 1940 issue of Education by Radio, 
the little quarterly issued by the National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Among the topics 
included is the recently organized Defense Com- 
munications Board. A booklet also entitled 
“Radio and National Defense” gives an address 
before the 1941 Women’s Patriotic Conference 
on National Defense in which what the radio 
industry considers to be its role in national 
defense is told by Niles Trammell, president of 
the National Broadcasting Company, New 
York City. 


Nutrition and the Schools. In the February 
issue of School Life appeared the first of a 
series of articles on nutrition. The title was 
“Nutrition Education throughout the School 
Program,” and the authors were Dr. James F. 
Rogers, consultant in health education; Helen 
K. Mackintosh, senior specialist in elementary 
education; and Susan M. Burson, agent for the 
Home Economics Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education. The paper emphasizes 
nutrition as part of health education; the educa- 
tional possibilities of the school lunch, both to 
the pupils and to their families; and the impor- 
tance of co-ordinating the school nutrition pro- 
gram with similar work by other community 
agencies. 


“Proof of the Pudding.’”’ This is the title of 
a new technicolor film produced by Paramount 
Pictures, Inc., for the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in co-operation with the U. S. 
Public Health Service as part of the nutrition 
education campaign of the national defense 
effort. The scenario is interesting and ingeni- 
ous, beginning in a zoo kitchen to show the 
contrast between the care with which the ani- 
mals and many humans are fed, then passing 
to scenes in a nutrition laboratory and ingenious 
animated charts of food needs, and finally show- 








~ ~ 
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ing how a wholesome, normal family plans its 
food and keeps itself healthy. 
the film is being released to commercial theaters, 


For the present 


and home economists who would like to have it 
displayed in their communities should get in 


touch with local theater managers. 


“Wanted: More Milk.” Ordinary citizens 
who have been puzzled by the apparent intrica- 
cies of getting milk distributed with safety to 
the public and fairness to producers, distribu- 
tors, and consumers will welcome this article 
by Robert A. Wilkinson in the Allantic Monthly 


for January. 


Standing Order Plan of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. To make its studies reach all 
who might use them effectively and to avoid 
the wastes of free distribution, this nonprofit 
making research organization has devised a 
plan, intentionally generous toward the prospec 
tive purchaser. It is an arrangement by which 
anyone may become a standing order member 
and as such receive automatically each publica 
tion as it is issued and be billed at the already 
low list price, less a special 25 per cent standing 
order discount. The member is permitted to 
return without question any unwanted publica- 
tions and to pay for the remainder at his own 
special discount. Standing order members will 
also receive, free of cost, certain supplementary 
materials, such as copies of special news releases, 
occasional Public Affairs Pamphlets, Public 
Policy Bulletins, and other nontechnical sum- 
maries of Fund surveys. The address is 330 
West 42d Street, New York City. 

Teacher Education. The Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education gives “‘a brief statement of its origin 
and scope”’ in an 18-page bulletin entitled “The 
\ddress 
the American Council on Education, 744 Jack 
son Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Teacher Education.” 


Pan-Americana. Charts, exhibits, films, pic 
tures, slides, and publications available from 
various sources and useful in teaching classes in 
junior and senior high school and junior college 
are listed in a 29-page mimeographed list com 
piled by Dr. Lili Heimers, director of the Visual 


Aids Service, State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey. One copy is available 
free to libraries and schools in New Jersey; 
others may purchase the list from the College 


for 50 cents in cash (no stamps). 


Layettes and Inter-American Good Will. 
Last May, Sefora Rosalia Lavalle de Morales 
Macedo, wife of one of the Peruvian delegates 
to the Eighth Pan American Scientific Congress 
and an outstanding worker for maternal and 
child health in her own country, brought to 
Washington a layette to be presented to a poor 
baby born on Mother’s Day. Through the co- 
operation of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Bureau of Maternal and Child Welfare of the 
District Health Department, this layette was 
presented to a baby born at Gallinger Hospital. 
In February, when Mrs. Elizabeth Shirley 
Enochs, substituting for Miss Katharine Len- 
root, passed through Lima on her way to Mon 
tevideo for a meeting of the International 
American Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood, she left there a layette contributed by the 
staff of the U. S. Children’s Bureau for a baby 
born in Lima on Washington’s Birthday, 1941. 


National Maternal and Child Health Council. 
This organization (formerly known as the Na- 
tional Council for Mothers and Babies and de- 
scribed by its executive director, Mrs. Wagenet, 
on page 242) occasionally issues bulletins or 
leaflets which it sells at nominal cost to workers 
in its field. ‘‘Readings on Better Care for 
Mothers and Babies: A Manifold Community 
Problem” is a portfolio of carefully selected, 
brietly annotated lists of references to different 
phases of the subject. “‘Prematurity: A Sym- 
posium”’ is the mimeographed report of a dis- 
cussion held at the 1940 annual meeting of the 
Council. The price of each of these is 10 cents, 
and the address of the Council is 1710 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Childhood Education. The following new 
publications are available from the Association 
for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., for the prices indi- 
cated: ““Equipment and Supplies for Nursery 


Schools, Kindergartens, Primary Schools” 
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(1941 revision), 50 cents; ‘Readiness for Learn- 
ing,” compiled by Gertrude Hildreth, 35 cents; 
1940 Year Book,” 25 cents; “‘A Selected List of 
Ten- and Fifteen-Cent Books,” 15 cents. 


American Youth Commission. ‘Next Steps 
in National Policy for Youth”’ is the title of a 
new bulletin of recommendations which may be 
obtained on request from the American Youth 
Commission, American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Another publication of the Commission is an 
attractive, illustrated pamphlet in which Ken- 
neth Holland and George L. Bickel discuss 
“Work Camps for High School Youth” and 
which sells for 25 cents. 

The Commission also announces the 1941 edi- 
tion of Youth-serving Organizations, ‘‘a descrip- 
tive directory, revised and enlarged, supplying 
essential data on 320 national, nongovernmental 
agencies serving youth.” The list price of the 
book is $2.50. 


Radio. “‘New Horizons in Radio” is the 
general title of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science for 
January; twenty-odd authors present “‘prob- 
lems and progress of sound broadcasting and 
future developments in the radio field.” 

“Radio and the Classroom” is a new bulletin 
from the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., in which there are 18 descriptions of how 
radio is being used in elementary schools in 
different parts of the country. There is also a 
bibliography. It is a pamphlet of 98 pages and 
sells for 75 cents. 


From New York State. All the questions 
from the New York State Regents papers on 
homemaking from 1931 to 1940 inclusive are 
contained in ““Homemaking, Regents Review 
Book” compiled by Cecile Langdon Austin. It 
is on sale for 50 cents a copy from Mrs. Austin, 
Waterloo High School, Waterloo, New York. 

“An Educational Program for the Youth of 
New York State” is the title of a report pre- 
pared by the Committee on Youth Needs of the 
New York State Teachers Association. It isa 


24-page bulletin obtainable from the Associa- 
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tion at 152 Washington Avenue, Albany, New 
York. 


Army Ties. Ordered for delivery next July 
are about 6,000,000 wool ties for the Army, says 
the Washington Review of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, which puts the value of the order 
at $826,000. 


The American Fur Trade. Interesting facts 
about the way in which furs of various kinds 
have been and now are obtained in the United 
States are given by Thomas J. 
Domestic Commerce for January 2. He de- 
scribes the rivalry of John Jacob Astor and the 
Canadian traders; the trappers of Louisiana, 
Maryland, and Wisconsin; the Alaskan seal 
herd; and the recent development of fox and 


Biggins in 


mink farming. 

‘‘What Bills Do You Pay?” How geography, 
seasons, and many noneconomic motives affect 
our habits of settling charge accounts and the 
effect of these on the policies of stores, doctors, 
and other creditors, is told by Mona Gardner 
in the January Allantic. 


The National 
National 
is distributing 


Interstate Trade Barriers. 
Highway Users Conference, Press 
Building, Washington, D. C., 
free copies of the speech on ‘Ports of Entry 
and Other Highway Barriers’ made by its 
director, Chester H. Gray, at a conference of 
the American Trucking Association, in which he 
points out the motives for such barriers, their 
present status (fortunately declining some- 
what), their effects on business and especially 
farmers, and measures to cure this “highway 


barrier disease.” 


Corrected Price of Groves Bibliography. 
Reprints of the bibliography ‘Books and 
Pamphlets of Interest to Teachers and Special- 
ists in the Field of Marriage and the Family” 
by Ernest R. Groves may be obtained from Dr. 
Katharine Jocher, Social Forces, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, for 25 cents a copy instead of 
5 cents, as erroneously printed on page 209 of 
the March issue of the JouRNAL oF Home 
ECONOMICS. 









































NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Need for Textile Technologists. ‘The U. S. 
Civil Service Commission has announced an 
open competitive examination to secure tech- 
Difficulty 


is experienced in filling positions in various 


nologists for national defense work. 


branches of technology, among them textiles. 
The positions to be filled are in several grades, 
with salaries ranging from $2,600 to $5,600 a 
year. Competitors will not be given a written 
test but will be rated on their education and 
Applications will be rated as re- 
Further in- 


experience. 
ceived until December 31, 1941. 
formation may be obtained from the secretary 
of the board of the U. S. Civil Service Examin- 
ers at any first- or second-class post office, or 
from the U. Civil 
Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Office of Education. 
Berenice Mallory, formerly assistant state su 


>. Service Commission, 


On February 1, 


pervisor of home economics in Texas, joined the 
staff of the Home Economics Education Serv- 
ice as federal agent for home economics in the 
North Atlantic region. 

Institutes on Public Housing. 
March 15 and May 15 the National Public 
Housing Conference is arranging five week-end 
regions: Philadelphia, 


Between 


institutes in as 


Omaha, Providence, Birmingham, and Detroit. 


many 


The purpose is “‘to stimulate a wider interest 
in the housing problem, and to organize support 
of a continuing rehousing program for general 
workers and the speedy construction of addi 
tional housing for families of men employed in 
the defense industries.’’ (Co-sponsors are thirty 
or more national organizations interested in 


public housing, among them the American 


Home Economics Association. For further 
information address the National Public 
Housing Conference, 122 East 22d Street, 


New York City. 

American Association for Adult Education. 
The 16th annual meeting will be held from May 
12 to 14 at the Thayer Hotel, West Point, New 
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York. discussed are: ‘‘Adult 
Education and Defense,” “Present and Future 
Program of the American Association for Adult 
Education,” and ‘Future Role of Adult Educa- 
tion in the National Emergency.” Thesessions 
are open to members of the Association and 


Topics to be 


invited guests. 

Association for Childhood Education. The 
theme for the annual study conference to be 
held in Oakland, California, from July 8 to 12, 


1941, is “Children, Teachers and Today’s 
Crucial Problems.”” Among tentative topics 
for study classes are: “Cultural Relations 


within Our Own Country,” “‘Cultural Relations 
within the Americas,” “The Relation of Youth 
Problems Early Childhood Education,” 
“Relationships between Citizen Groups and 
the Schools,” and an Adequate 
Elementary School Program,” ‘“‘Mental Health 
of Children and Adults,” “Religion as an Im- 
portant Resource in the Lives of Children and 
Adults,” “The Arts as Stabilizing Factors in 
Lives of Children and Adults.” 

Conference of Food Service Directors. The 
1941 Conference is scheduled to be held at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, on Novem- 
8, Grace Helene Miller, super- 
visor of high school lunchrooms, Board of 
Education, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, 
New York, is local chairman. 


to 


“Finances 


ber 7, and 9. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
The 21st annual meeting was held in Grand 
Island on March 28 and 29. The Friday pro- 
gram included sectional meetings in the morning 
for institution managers, college teachers, high 
school teachers, student clubs, and adult educa- 
tion groups; a reception; and a general session 
in the evening with the Reverend James Chubb 
of Baker University as the speaker. On Satur- 
day there were a breakfast, a business meeting, 
and a symposium on “What Are the Responsi- 
bilities of Home Economics Trained People in 
National Defense?”’ 
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State Department of Vocational Education. 
A series of five week-end district conferences 
were held for vocational homemaking teachers 
in January and February. The selection and 
use of illustrative material for beginning cloth- 
ing units were discussed by Rowan Elliff; the 
selection of related science principles for first- 
year pupils in homemaking and how to make 
the teaching of this block of science meaningful 
and enjoyable to girls, by Rose Wanek; and 
how to make nutrition teaching more influential 
in the formation of good food habits in com- 
munities, by Birdie Vorhies. 

Birdie Vorhies. It is 
that further news about Miss Vorhies is added 
She died in Lincoln on February 23 
She had long been active 
Home 


with great sorrow 
in proof. 
after a brief illness. 
in the Nebraska 
Economics Associations and had just begun 


and the American 
service as news gatherer to the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics. She was also chairman of 
the Nebraska Council for Education for Home 
and Family Life. During the vears of her 
work in Nebraska, homemaking education in 
that state has grown steadily until it now is 
receiving wholehearted support from admin 
istrators and homemakers—an unconscious 
tribute to her ability and faithfulness. 

University of Nebraska. Dr. Rebekah Gib- 
bons is on leave of absence this semester, and 
Blanche Fickle, formerly chief dietitian at 
Gallinger Hospital, Washington, D. C., is 
teaching some of her classes. 

Dr. Maurice Troyer of the Commission on 
Teacher Education discussed evaluation prob- 
lems with the home economics staff on January 
23. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney. 
lo promote closer co-ordination for home eco 
nomics service, Louise Epp, home demonstra 
tion agent for Buffalo County, and Mrs. Bern 
ice D. Dunlavy, president of the Nebraska 
Home Economics Association, have organized 
all the local home economists with four years’ 
training into a group which meets regularly. 

Extension Service. The 
tion section of the Annual Extension Conference 
heard Dr. Rebekah Gibbons speak on “The 
Nutrition Mary 


home demonstra 


Program” and Guthrie, on 


“‘What’s New in Fabrics.”’ 
Farm Security Administration. 


Che medical 
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part of the Nebraska rehabilitation program is 
With the co opera- 


tion of the state and county medical associa- 


well into its second year. 


tions, a voluntary group medical care plan has 
been developed among borrowers’ families, 
who have free choice of physicians endorsing 
the plan. A membership fee of $33 a family a 
year assures the families of physicians’ services 
for emergency medical care, ordinary drugs, 
obstetrical care, and limited emergency surgi 
cal and hospital care. The money paid in by 
individual families is pooled into a common 
fund from which physician and hospital bills 
are prorated and paid monthly. Plans also are 


under way for a dental medical program. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
New colors, fabrics, and silhouettes were de 
scribed by Alice Burroughs of Vogue Magazine 
at the January meeting of the Association at L. 
rhe 
meeting also included an attractive display of 
At its close a colorful 


Bamberger and Company in Newark. 


fabrics and accessories. 
luncheon was served in one of the store’s tea- 
rooms. About 100 attended 

On February 23, members of the Association 
were hostesses at tea in the West 
Room of Haddon Hall in Atlantic City during 
the meeting of the Department of Home Eco 
nomics of the National Education Association 

Homemakers Forum. The New Jersey Ex 
tension Service has regretfully been forced to 


Benjamin 


discontinue its weekly series of Homemakers 
Forums because of a reduction in its staff and 
the necessity of lessening the load of work in 


the publicity department. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
\ directory of all women with degrees in home 
economics is being compiled for emergency ser 
ice under the chairmanship of Mrs. Alice Rising. 

State Department of Home Economics Edu- 
cation. Christine Finlayson, state supervisor 
of home economics education, has returned to 
the Department after four months’ leave of 
absence for study at Columbia University. 

Ella Johnson has resigned as assistant stat 
supervisor to continue her work at Columbia 


University ; 
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North Dakota Agricultural College. <A three- 
day leadership training conference on tech- 
niques of discussion leading was held on the 
campus from November 27 to 30. The theme 
“North Dakota’s 
Defense.” 

A class in homemaking for young men attend- 
ing the Farm Folk School at the College was 


was Place in National 


given during November and December in co- 
operation with the State Board of Vocational 
Education. 
and food and clothing problems were studied. 

Vocational Education. A series of four dis- 
trict conferences was held during February and 
March for all vocational homemaking teachers. 
The study of the needs of high school students 


Personal and family relationships 


and their families which started last fall is being 
continued as a step in state curriculum revision. 

Resident training projects for rural girls em- 
ployed by the N. Y. A. are being operated at 
Dickinson and Mandan. Eighteen girls live 
in each house for four months. 

Farm Security Administration. In 
ber, Mildred Tarplee attended a home manage- 
ment training meeting for F. S. A. workers at 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
who enter the home management supervisory 


Decem- 


a course required of all 


work. 
The F. S. A. arranged a State Farm and 
Home Management Conference at North 


Dakota Agricultural College from January 13 
to 18 for study of current information on farm 
gardens; management of dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, hogs, and sheep; poultry; soil conserva- 
tion practices; cheese making in the farm home; 
storage facilities; structural repairs; and visual 
education in home management. 

Extension Service. The 
conference was held at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College from December 10 to 14 with 
“Agriculture and National 
Grace DeLong, state home demonstra- 


annual extension 


Defense” as the 
theme. 
tion leader, led a discussion on “Nutrition and 
National Reynolds, 
state leader of older youth groups, spoke on 


Defense,” and Pauline 


“Youth in an Extension Program.” 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. A sug- 
gested list of 100 books on homemaking for the 


use of libraries, homemakers, and teachers has 
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been compiled and distributed by the library 
committee, of which Virginia Bear is chairman. 

“The Home Economist Surveys the Housing 
Situation”’ was the theme of the winter meeting 
of the Association at Ohio State University on 
January 18. At the morning session a dis- 
cussion of “‘Low-Cost Housing” by Charles St. 
John Chubb, of the University staff and chair- 
man of the Columbus Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, and Mary K. Swint of the Scioto 
Farms Project of the F. S. A. was followed by 
the afternoon 
there was an “Information Please!” panel dis- 


a movie on “The City.” In 


cussion of housing conditions and needs. 

Ohio University. Eunice Snyder, nursery 
school instructor, is on leave for study at the 
University of California, and Mary G. Oliver, 
formerly teacher at Iowa State College, is sub- 
stituting for her. 

Cincinnati. Cincinnati Home 
Association. At the December 5 meeting at 
the University of Cincinnati, members showed 
great interest in exhibits of the Textiles Educa- 
tion Bureau and The Pacific Mills and in the 
moving picture on meat prepared by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board and the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

Consumer Conference of Greater Cincinnati. 
Representatives of 44 women’s organizations 
participated in the Milk Forum arranged by 
the Conference on December 3. Dr. Robert 
Lyon, assistant director of the Babies’ Milk 
Fund, presented the health aspects of the sub- 
ject; Mrs. Robert Ott, chairman of the milk 
committee of the Conference, discussed the 
consumer’s side of the picture; and Donald 
Montgomery of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture explained what was being done in other 
parts of the country. Representatives of the 
Milk Drivers’ Union, the distributors, and the 
pre ducers also spoke. 

The first number of the Cincinnati Consumer 
Conference News, which is to be issued monthly 
under the sponsorship of the executive board of 


Economics 


the Conference, appeared in October. 
University of Cincinnati. The Household 
Administration Club was hostess to the South- 
western Ohio Regional Conference of College 
Student Clubs on November 30. Gladys 
Wyckoff, field secretary of the A. H. E. A., dis- 
cussed how to make club work more effective; 
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Dr. Marietta Eichelberger spoke on ‘Home 
Economics as a Profession’; and Dr. Esther 
Bietz, co-author of The Art and Science of 
Marriage, talked on ‘‘Attitudes and Success in 
Marriage.” Seventy-five students attended. 


OKLAHOMA 


State Department of Home Economics Edu- 
cation. Mrs. Marion Hurst has been appointed 
assistant state supervisor of home economics 
education in charge of the defense program. 

The three state institutions which train girls 
for vocational homemaking programs have 
made plans in co-operation with the state de- 
partment, other college departments, and se- 
lected local schools to enable student teachers 
to live in training centers off campus. 

Oklahoma Visitor. week of 
February 3 Gladys Wyckoff, field secretary of 
the A. H. E. A., visited Oklahoma College for 
Women, the University of Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, and some of the high 
school vocational homemaking programs. She 
also attended meetings of the Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association, the Oklahoma Vocational 


During the 


Association, and the executive committee of 
the Oklahoma Home Economics Association. 

Central State College. Thirty-eight mem- 
bers of the Les Chefettes Club attended a lecture 
by Mme. E. Schiaparelli in Oklahoma City on 
“Clothes Make the Woman.” 

The outstanding social event for the Les 
Chefettes was a style show in which members 
modeled clothes secured from an Oklahoma City 
firm. Some 300 people attended, including 
mothers of the girls, the women’s clubs of 
Edmond, and students on the campus. 

Southwestern State College. Myrtle Umph- 
ress is conducting a new course in nutrition and 
food selection for freshman girls. 

Oklahoma University. The School of Home 
Economics has been greatly improved recently. 
Two additional rooms have been acquired and 
redecorated, and attractive new equipment has 
been added. 

Mrs. Annice Barnes, formerly of Chickasha, 
has joined the staff for teacher training work. 

Nutrition Conference. At a state-wide nutri- 
tion conference, held in Oklahoma City on 
February 21 and 22, plans were made for an 


effective state program. 
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Future Homemakers of Oklahoma. The 
fifth annual state rally was held on March 7 and 
8 in Oklahoma City. 


OREGON 


Vocational Education. Homemaking classes 
have been organized for girls on N. Y. A. work 
projects in Portland, Salem, Eugene, and Cot- 
tage Grove. Mrs. Helen Ann Nichols is super- 
vising the program in Portland. 

Oregon State College. The first annual 
School for Missionaries was held at the College 
from February 3 to 28, with missionaries from 
Africa, South and Central America, India, 
Korea, and China attending. Study groups 
were organized in home and family life, nutri- 
tion, rural education, extension methods, rural 
sociology, agriculture, character education, and 
problems of missions. 

Isabel Thomas was instructor in foods and 
nutrition for the winter term. 

Mrs. Garry Cleveland Myers will be visiting 
professor in family relationships during the 
spring term. 

Student Club. 
in order to raise money for its foreign scholar- 


The Home Economics Club, 


ship, designed, patented, and sold rally mitts 
for college campuses. The Club’s scholarship 
student this year is Keng Li, a graduate of the 
National University at Peking, China. 

Extension Service. Outlook conferences 
were held in each county in the state during 
January and February with representatives 
from the extension staff in both agriculture and 
home economics in attendance. 

One day of the 11th Annual Conference for 
the Study of Home Interests, held at Oregon 
State College from February 25 to 28, was 
assigned to consideration of nutrition in connec- 
tion with the national program in this field. 
Outstanding speakers were Dr. E. Neige Tod- 
hunter, Washington State College; Dr. Jennie 
I. Rowntree, University of Washington; and 
Dr. H. M. Erickson, director of the division of 
maternal and child health, Oregon State Board 
of Health, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
[he annual meeting will be held in Pittsburgh 


on May 2and 3. Constance Herbst, the presi- 
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dent, has announced that headquarters will be 
in the Schenley Hotel and student club head- 
quarters at Webster Hall. 

Pennsylvania Vocational Association. The 
annual meeting will be held again this year at 
Eagles Mere from June 25 to 27. 

Department of Public Instruction. The 
annual conference of state supervisors and 
county advisers will be held at Eagles Mere on 
June 23 and 24, preceding the meeting of the 
P.V.A. 

Pennsylvania Nutrition Council. 
meeting of the Council was held on January 24 
at the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, with 
Laura W. Drummond of Pennsylvania State 
The 40 members repre- 


The first 


College as chairman. 
sented interests concerned with the promotion 
of health among families in rural and urban 
centers of the state. 

Philadelphia Public Schools. Murrell Dob- 
bins Nursery School. During the past three 
years 62 children of varied backgrounds and 
ages have attended the School. When four 
years of age the children are transferred to their 
local kindergartens, whose teachers have access 
to the Dobbins records. 

Bok Vocational School. 
accepted the opportunity to furnish the living 
room and kitchen of a four-room house in the 
Tasker Homes Project. Full 
was placed in the hands of the sixth-term home 
The upholstery and in- 


The School gladly 


responsibility 


economics students. 
terior decoration departments came to their 
assistance and reconditioned all the furniture 
and made the draperies and slip covers for the 
living room. Problems in furniture arrange- 
ment and color schemes were worked out in 
the related art classroom. In the homemaking 
room the group organized working committees, 
each with its own chairman. A scrapbook was 
kept in which were entered the minutes of each 
meeting, floor plans, samples and prices of ma- 


terials used, pictures, and newspaper publicity. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Association. 
The president, Margaret M. McGirt, associate 
state director of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, presided at the unusually large meeting 
held in Columbia on November 8 and 9. The 
theme was “Nutrition in Relation to National 
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Defense,’ and speakers included Mrs. Rowena 
S. Carpenter, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics; 
General Holmes B. Springs, director of the 
Selective Service Board for South Carolina; 
Captain Scott Tarplee of the Reserve Medical 
Corps, Fort Jackson; and several South Caro- 
lina nutritionists. 

Officers for the coming year are: president, 
Lonny I. Landrum; vice-president, Mary E. 
Frayser; secretary, Ann Rogers; and treasurer, 
Juanita Neely. 

Extension Service. On 
2,500 farm families in the state assembled in 


February 3 over 
their county seats to receive certificates and 
district and state-wide recognition for having 
produced more than 75 per cent of the food and 
feed and stock. 
Speakers, who were also heard over a state- 


needed for their families 
wide radio hookup, included Governor Burnet 
R. Maybank; D. W. Watkins, director of ex- 
tension; and Verd Peterson, vocational educa- 
tional supervisor. 

The Extension Service has been asked to take 
the lead in the educational phases of the govern- 
ment’s cotton stamp program in which the 
A.A.A., Surplus Marketing Administration, 
F.S.A., and other agencies are co-operating. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


University of South Dakota. Mary A. 
Covert, chairman of the newly organized state 
committee on family relations, attended the 
National Conference on Family Relations at 
the Stephens Hotel, Chicago, from December 
26 to 28. 

Extension Service. An “Opportunities for 
Better Family Living” being 
launched this month by the Extension Service 


program is 


as its part in the national defense program. It 
will deal with planning the family’s food needs, 
simple irrigation systems, raising gardens and 
poultry, eradicating troublesome insects, dairy- 
ing, producing the family meat supply, produc- 
ing potatoes and tepary beans for home use, 
conserving the family’s health, making home 
convenient and comfortable, economizing in 
clothing, and planning the farm and home busi- 
ness to obtain the maximum of efficiency. 

The state and county nutrition committees 
which have existed in the state for the last five 
years were reorganized recently, with Susan Z. 
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Wilder, extension nutritionist, as president. 
The new committee has been enlarged some- 
what to include members of the resident teach 
ing staff of colleges and universities, members of 
food and nutrition and research departments, 
and agricultural supervisors. At its meeting 
on January 18 the program of work for the 
year was adopted, and suggestions were sent 
to county nutrition committees. 
Farm Security Administration. 
rural rehabilitation 


The annual 


and home 


meeting for 
management supervisors in South Dakota was 
held at the State College in Brookings from 
January 20 to 25. The week’s training and in- 
struction was in charge of the extension staff 
and instructors from the College. Home man- 
agement supervisors were given training in nu- 
trition, home storage, and homemade cleaning 
supplies; and the rural rehabilitation supervi- 
sors, training in stock judging, crops, and farm 
practices. Dr. Johnstone of the U. S. Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics addressed the 


conference. 

Vocational Homemaking. Risk, 
who has been teaching at the Mitchell High 
School, has succeeded Nora Hasle as supervisor 
of vocational homemaking in the State Depart- 
Miss Hasle was married 


Dorothea 


ment of Education. 
on September 26 to James Krall of Rapid City. 


TENNESSEE 


George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Mary P. Wilson, president of the Tennessee 
Dietetic Association, presided at the annual 
meeting of the Association in February at 
Memphis, and Dr. L. Margaret Johnson spoke 
on “Recent Research on Soybeans.” 

Neta McFee, a graduate of the College, will 
teach part time in the home economics depart- 
ment during the spring quarter. 

New equipment has been installed in the 
foods and chemistry laboratories. 

Plans are under way for a new nursery school 
unit. 


University of Tennessee. Suen-i Wu, a 


graduate of Ginling College in China and the 
holder this year of an A. H. E. A. 
fellowship, visited the University in January to 
study rural home economics extension work and 
handicraft work in the Southern Highlands. 
The summer school program will give spe- 


foreign 
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cial emphasis to nutrition in a total defense 
program. 

Extension Service. With the slogan “Help 
America to Be Strong,” the Extension Service 
has launched a state-wide program to build and 
maintain the maximum health of citizens of the 
state through the production and use of health- 
giving, strength-building foods. Agents are 
being supplied with posters, charts, and other 
literature on food values for use in demonstra- 
tions and meetings to be held in all com 
munities in the state. The program will be 
carried forward by the extension agents and 
other workers in conjunction with the state 
home food supply program sponsored by the 
governor and the State Department of Agri 
culture and in co-operation with the recently 
formed state nutrition committee, headed by 
Jessie Harris of the University of Tennessee. 


TEXAS 

East Texas State Teachers College. In 
order better to prepare teachers for the defense 
program, additional emphasis is being placed on 
learning at firsthand about work of govern 
ment agencies and methods for teaching out-of 
school youth and adults. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College. The 
economics department conducted a conference 


home 


of its home economics graduates and the present 
senior class in connection with the observance 
of Charter Day and Homecoming on Feb- 
ruary 1. 

The home management class recently visited 
the N. Y. A. resident centers for boys and girls 
in Hillsboro. 

Texas Technological College. National de 
fense will be the theme for the 9th Annual Home 
Economics Open House on April 4 and 5. 

Dean Margaret W. Wecks represented Texas 
at an A. A. A. 
states, held from January 15 to 23 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at which home economics in relation 
to A. A. A. provisions was discussed. 

About 25 persons interested in weaving as a 
profession or a hobby attended a weaving con 
ference held on February 28 and March 1 under 
the sponsorship of the department of clothing 
and textiles and the F.S. A. The chief subject 
for discussion was ‘‘ Methods of Securing Profit- 
able Markets.”’ Frances Van Hall, handicraft 


conference of nine southern 
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specialist from Denmark, gave several demon- 
strations. 

University of Texas. 
and family life was held from February 11 to 13 
with ““The Home in the Changing Social Order”’ 
as the theme. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Lydia A. 
of the U. S. Extension Service met with the 
Texas extension agents in Breham, Dallas, and 


A conference on home 


Lynde 


Seymour in February to discuss certain aspects 
of the work they are doing with farm families. 

Farm Security Administration. Rural and 
home management supervisors, working with 
F. S. A. borrowers, are nearing the completion 
of a program for making 14,582 mattresses and 
28,549 comforters out of materials furnished by 
the Surplus Commodities Corporation. 

Future Homemakers of Texas. Future 
Homemakers of Texas are co-operating in a 
drive to get every individual in Texas to keep 
physically fit. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia) Home Economics Association. 
Marjorie Heseltine of the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau was guest speaker at a joint meeting of the 
Association and the Richmond Dietetic Asso- 
ciation on February 10. 

“Making Virginia Strong by Making Vir- 
ginians Stronger” was the theme of the Associa- 
tion’s joint meeting with the State Nutrition 
Conference in Roanoke from February 13 to 15. 
There 356 home 
Speakers included Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Norman Gold of the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration; Mrs. Esther Phipard of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics; Dr. Kathleen 
MacArthur of Hollins College; Dickson Reck of 
the consumer division of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense; Dr. Mildred Thurow Tate of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and chairman of 
the state nutrition committee; Mrs. Ben Wailes 
of Sweet Briar College and a member of the 
State Defense Council; and Martha Creighton, 
state supervisor of home economics. 

H. E.W.I. B.’s. Mrs. Gladys Showen Alli- 
son, formerly with the General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company, is home service 
director for the Department of Public Utilities, 
Richmond. 


were economists present. 


now 
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The Dairy Council of Richmond, of which 
Gertrude Drinker is director, was host to the 
annual winter conference of the Council on 
March 6, 7, and 8. Speakers included M. L. 
Wilson, adviser on nutrition to the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Paul P. Logan of the Quartermaster 
Corps of the War Department. 

Mary Washington College. Dr. Lillias D. 
Francis, head of the home economics depart- 
ment, has been in the Grace Hospital in Rich- 
mond since Christmas; Mrs. Dorothy Tuckey 
Swetting has been substituting in the de- 
partment. 

State Teachers College, East Radford. The 
home economics students are studying problems 
of defense, particularly as they apply to the 
situation in Radford, which is the site of a large 
ordnance works. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
ment of home economics has opened a small 


The depart- 


cafeteria managed by the 28 students in insti- 
tutional management. The girls in turn act as 
manager, chef, hostess, cashier, and assistants 
in food preparation. 
Extension Service. The 
project among low-income farm families has 


mattress-making 


proved so popular and useful that it will be con- 
tinued this year. 

Janet Cameron spoke on ‘Virginia Economic 
Nutrition Problems and Responsibilities” at 
the recent annual meeting of the State Dairy- 
men’s Association. 

Rural-Urban Conference. A Rural-Urban 
Conference for Virginia was held in Roanoke the 
last of January. Called by the director of ex- 
tension, John R. Hutcheson, and the assistant 
director, Maude E. Wallace, it was under the 
sponsorship of the Virginia Federation of Home 
Demonstration Clubs and the Virginia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. About 50 organiza- 
tions representing rural and urban interests in 
the state were invited to send representatives, 
and about ten consultants or technical advisers 
were present. 

Farm Security Administration. Ella Luck, 
who has been doing field work with the F. S. A. 
since August 1936, was promoted to district 
supervisor in the northern section of the state 
with headquarters in Richmond. 

Margaret Rawlinson, formerly home agent 
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in Chesterfield County, is district supervisor 


of middle Virginia with headquarters at 


Blacksburg. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
[he western Washington section meeting was 
held at the Y. W. C. A. in Tacoma on March 22. 
Dr. Katharine Taylor, Seattle P. T. A. forum 
leader, spoke on ““The Family, Matrix of Per- 
sonality’; Dean Velma Phillips of Washington 
State College discussed the ‘‘State Nutrition 
Program”; and Ruth Remond described the 
state N. Y. A. program. 

The Association is sponsoring the compilation 
of a directory of all home economists in the 
state as part of the national defense program. 

When the euthenics group met on the Uni- 
versity of Washington campus recently, Dr. 
Jennie I. Rowntree discussed “Surplus Com- 
modities” and Mr. Marble of the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company, “Efficient 
Kitchens.” 

Conferences for School Lunch Cooks. 
result of the outline formulated last year by the 
state school lunch committee, representing the 


As a 


state home economics association and the state 
dietetic association, for training conferences for 
school lunch cooks, the Extension Service ar- 
ranged district conferences this past fall in four 
centers for home demonstration agents of the 
state. They, in turn, conducted training meet 
ings in their respective counties, and all school 
lunch cooks, school principals, and representa- 
tives of sponsoring committees, such as the 
{x = * The W. P. A. co- 
operated by authorizing its cooks to attend. 
State Nutrition Committee. The first meet 
ing of this committee was held on January 11 at 
the State College of Washington 
was “Nutrition as a Part of National Defense” 


were invited. 


The subject 


and the main speaker was Gladys Gallup of the 
U. S. Extension Service. Following this initial 


session, the committee conferred with agri- 
cultural extension agents, home demonstration 
agents, home economics teachers, public health 
officials, and social welfare workers from eastern 
Washington. 


University of Washington. The University’s 


new plan for practice teaching is well liked by 
They live in small towns near 


the students. 





[April 


Seattle and carry a full day’s round of teaching 
and participating in school and community 
activities for half a term, and live in the home 
management house and carry on a research 
problem for the other half. 

The biennial open house was held on April 18 
for visitors from all over western Washington. 

Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree discussed “Funda- 
mentals of Nutrition” at the 11th Annual Home 
Interests Conference at Oregon State College 
in February. 

Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor is the con- 
sultant for family life education. Radio fo- 
rums, district meetings, and leadership training 
courses are offered to meet a variety of needs. 

Seattle Public Schools. 
rums sponsored co-operatively during Novem- 
ber and January over station KXA by the 
Seattle Council of Parents and Teachers and 
the home economics department of the Seattle 
public schools received enthusiastic support 
from homemakers. The series is being con- 
tinued by the consultant in family life education 
of the Seattle Public Schools under the title 
“The Family Round Table.”’ 


A series of radio fo- 


WISCONSIN 


Madison Home Economics Club. At the 
January meeting Frances Zuill, director of home 
economics at the University of Wisconsin, spoke 
on ‘‘Home Economics at Wisconsin,” and Mrs. 
Sarah Wenger gave “‘A Survey of the Relation- 
ship of Nutrition to Dental Disorders.”” In 
February Miss Zuill spoke to the Club on 
“Democratic Principles as Practiced in Home 
Living’ and Ruth Schaettle of Shorewood, on 
“My Teaching Experiences in England.’™ 

Milwaukee-Downer College. 
cember Susan F. West gave a series of talks on 


During De- 


vitamins to home economics teachers and dieti- 
tians and at the request of the Milwaukee 
Journal gave three radio talks on the same 
general subject. 

University of Wisconsin. 
was Farm and Home Week at the University. 
One of the speakers on the general program for 
Rural Young People’s Day was Lita Bane. 

At the sectional program on February 7, 
Elma Pratt, director of the International School 
of Art, Sandusky, Ohio, gave a demonstration 
on “What Our Homes and Fashions Owe to 


February 3 to 7 
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the Peasant.’”’ Special guests at the home eco- 
nomics program that day were high school stu- 
dents from surrounding areas. 

Frances Roberts, instructor in home eco- 
nomics, has been granted leave this semester 
for study at the Child Welfare Research Station 
at the University of Iowa. Dr. Margaret 
House Irwin of Iowa State College will be a 
member of the home economics staff during 
Miss Roberts’s absence. 

Mrs. Blanche Hedrick has returned to the 
University as a specialist in child development 
and family relationships. 

Kenosha High School. 
the local surplus marketing administration, 
Anne Kusta prepares articles on the values and 
uses of the surplus commodity food of the week 


Co-operating with 


for the city newspapers. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Ruth 
White, Mrs. Ruth Dietz, Mrs. Grace Robert- 
son, and Bertha Schoonover have been ap- 
pointed district home management supervisors 
for the F. S. A. in Wisconsin. 

State Nutrition Committee. 
of this committee is as follows: Frances Zuill, 
chairman, University of Wisconsin; Edith 
Bangham, F. S. A.; Lucille Billington, State 
Department of Health; Mary Brady, nutrition 
specialist; Ada Lothe, dietitian, Milwaukee 
County Institution; Ruth Michaels, Stout In- 
stitute; and Noble Clark, Asher Hobson, and 
Helen Parsons, University of Wisconsin. 

Vocational Education. The Wisconsin 
schools of vocational and adult education have 
employed Hortense White of Salt Lake City to 
develop, on a state-wide basis, afternoon and 


The personnel 


evening classes for adult groups in family rela- 
tionships and child guidance and development. 
Miss White is now at her headquarters in Apple- 
ton and will work in the neighboring cities in 
the Fox River Valley. 

Wisconsin Council for National Defense. 
Governor Heil has appointed 15 men and one 
woman to the State Defense Council. Frances 
Zuill is the consumer representative. To date, 
local defense councils have been appointed in 


27 cities with more than 10,000 population. 
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State Department of Education. In line with 
the national defense education 
girls, classes for girls employed by the N. Y. A. 
have been organized in seven towns in the state 
under the direction of Mrs. Verna J. Hitchcock, 
adult and part-time teacher trainer in home- 


program for 


making. 

Elizabeth Dolan, former vocational home 
economics teacher, is acting state supervisor of 
home economics during the absence of Pauline 
H. Drollinger, who is on leave until July 1 for 
work in the U. S. Office of Education. 

State Nutrition Committee. The first meet- 
ing of the committee, composed of 14 members 
appointed by Dr. A. G. Crane, president of the 
University of Wyoming, was held at Laramie 
on November 13. Elizabeth McKittrick of the 
University staff was elected chairman. A sub- 
committee was appointed to submit a program 
of work, and the latter was approved at the 
second meeting on January 13. 

University of Wyoming. Susan Burson of 
the U. S. Office of Education spent the week of 
December 2 at the University to direct a co- 
operative study of the home economics teacher 
education program made at the request of the 
University and the State Department of 
Education. 

Extension Service. Gladys Gallup of the 
U. S. Extension Service was in charge of three 
sessions at the Workers’ 
Conference at Laramie in January. She as- 
sisted in the evaluation of methods and guid- 
ance in the land-use planning program. 

Mae Baird, home demonstration agent in 
Sheridan County, has 11 community com- 
mittees working on a levels-of-living survey in 
co-operation with the land-use planning pro- 


Annual Extension 


gram. The ranchwomen report keen interest 
in making maps that show housing conditions. 

A training school in mattress-making was 
held for all county workers in Laramie on Janu- 
Demonstrations of both the tufted and 
untufted mattresses were given, and it was 
expected that the programs in the counties 


ary 16. 


would be under way by the last of February. 





























OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Grace MacLeod worked closely with Mrs. 
Rose in the nutrition department of Teachers 


Columbia University, for over 20 


College, 
years, passing through successive ranks from 


assistant to professor. Previous to that she 
had taken a B.S. in chemistry from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and both an 
M.A. and a Ph.D. from the Faculty of Pure 
Science at Columbia, besides teaching school 
for seven years and serving for two years as 
assistant editor of the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. 

Dr. Muriel W. Brown, as readers of her 
recent articles in the JoURNAL know, has been 
consultant in family life education in the Home 
Economics Education Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education since March 1940. For 
some years before that she was specialist in 
family life education for the Tulsa Public 
Schools and the University of Tulsa. 

Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, an outstanding re- 
search worker in the textiles field, needs no 
introduction to JOURNAL readers, but some 
of them may not have realized that she is 
carrying on equally outstanding work in human 
nutrition. 

Mrs. Lena B. White, the wife of an Ohio 
farmer and the mother of four sons, is the F.S.A. 
home management supervisor in Perry County, 
Ohio. Her rich background of experience has 
included high school and college teaching in 
Texas and Ohio, home demonstration work in 
Ohio, and many years of volunteer activity in 
community and extension work, including an 
active share in the early development of the 
Texas Home Economics Association. 

Ellen Miller, a frequent JOURNAL contributor, 
with the homemaking 
education program of the Merrill-Palmer 
School since its establishment in 1920. 


has been connected 


Roger Wolcott has served as executive secre- 
tary of the National Consumer-Retailer Council 
since soon after it was organized in 1937 as the 
Consumer-Retailer Relations Council. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Morrison Wagenet, executive 
secretary of the National Maternal and Child 
Health Council and the mother of two children, 
is a graduate of the University of California 
whose professional work has included research 
and writing in a number of phases of social 
economics, including health insurance, in- 
dustrial welfare, race relations, and maternal 
and child health. 

Mrs. Gwendolyn Davis Wagner of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada is both resident and itinerant 
teacher trainer in the field of adult education. 
She had earlier teaching experience in the 
secondary schools of Montana, Idaho, and 
Oregon and at the University of Minnesota, 
where she received her M.S. degree. 

Gladys Meloche has been clothing specialist 
in the Wisconsin Extension Service since 1920 
and previous to that was an extension worker 
in Rhode Island. She holds both the B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from the University of Wisconsin. 

Frances Zuill, a former president of the 
A.H.E.A. and now director of courses in home 
economics at the University of Wisconsin, is a 
It was there that 
tells 


graduate of Stout Institute. 
she knew Miss Kugel, of whom she 
JOURNAL readers. 

Margaret Ann Miller, who this year is teach- 
ing in Altoona, Pennsylvania, was a graduate 
student at Pennsylvania State College when 
the research study in this issue was made, It 
was directed by Dr. Mack and Esther Naomi 
Chapman, formerly research assistant at the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station and now on 
the textiles and clothing staff of the Univer- 


sity of Tennessee. 








